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THE CONNECTICUT TRESPASS LAW. 


IT is interesting to observe the workings of the popular 
mind on matters of game protection as expressed in the 
acts of various State Legislatures now constantly being 
passed. Twenty years ago little or nothing of this sort 
was seen. The Legislatures of the different States then 
contented themselves with making laws providing close 
and open seasons for different species of game and fish, 
and providing also protection for what were loosely 
termed “insectivorous” birds. But further than this they 
did not go. A little later, in response to the call of the 
ForEST AND STREAM, came efforts to prohibit the sale of 
game—now adopted by most States. Then followed, here 
and there, efforts to limit the bag, and to prohibit the 
exportation of game. Meantime the suggestion was 
raised that non-residents who wished to hunt within a 
State should pay a certain license, and this, as a ready 
means of raising money by a tax levied on someone else, 
became popular and has been adopted in many States. 
In some States, too, the resident is required to take out 
a license for killing certain game. 

An Act passed last summer by the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture, although recently quoted in Forest AnD STREAM by 
a correspondent, has not attracted general attention, nor 
have its bearings been fully understood outside of the 
State. As is well known, Connecticut possesses a great 
number of towns, large and small, many of which are 
devoted to manufactures. These towns are usually 
within easy reach of country districts where there is 
more or less shooting and fishing; or, at least, where 
there is open land, with birds and streams, and pastures 
and woodlands. On their holidays or on Sundays many 
operatives from these towns, and, to a still greater ex- 
tent, the foreigners who work on the railroads, or who 
carry on various small businesses, have been in the habit 
of spreading themselves over the land, enjoying the 
country, but incidentally doing more or less harm in 
their rambles over other people’s land by killing song 
birds, destroying their nests, knocking down fences, and, 
in their search for the various desirable things, animal 
and vegetable, which are found in the country, doing 
much other damage. 

This influx of more or less irresponsible strangers has 
become a great nuisance, and has resulted in a passage 
of the Act in question, Chapter 199 of the Public Acts of 
the State of Connecticut, which reads as follows: 

Section 1. Every person who shall throw down or leave open 
any bars, gate, or fence upon the land of another, or who shall 
enter upon the land-of another without permission of the owner, 
occupant, er person in charge thereof, for the purpose of hunting, 
trapping, fishing, or taking or destroying the nests or eggs of 
birds, or bee hunting, or gathering nuts, fruits or berries, shall be 
fined not mor¢g than fifty dollars, or imprisoned not more than 
thirty days, or both. The possession by any person, while tres- 
passing upon the land of another, of a gun, dog, ferret, or fish 
rod shall be deemed prima facie evidence of his intention of 
hunting or fishing thereon. 

Section 2. The owner, occupant, or person in charge of the 
land, or such persons as he may command to assist him, may 
arrest any person violating any of the provisions of the preceding 
section, and forthwith take him before some proper authority, 
who shall, upon complaint of the proper prosecuting officer, pro- 
ceed to try such person. 

Section 3. The owner, occupant, or person in charge of the 
land arresting any person, pursuant to the provisions of this act, 
shall be entitled to the same fees that are allowed by Section 4850 
of the general statutes to constables for similar services, which 
fees shall be taxed as costs by the court before which the trial 
is had. 

Approved June 22, 1903. 

The obvious purpose of this bill is, first, to protect the 
iand owner. The ways into his property must not be left 
open. Secondly, trespassing for the purpose of appro- 
priating to one’s own use the wild things living or growing 
on the land is forbidden, and punitive damages, or im- 
prisonment, or both, are the penalty. The implements of 


fishing and shooting are prima facie evidence of an in- © 


tention to violate the law. Third, the owner or tenant, 
or other person representing the owner, is clothed with 


the powers of a constable to arrest anyone violating the 
law, and to see that he shall be tried for his offense, and 
this: person making the arrest is entitled to the regular 
fee of the constable for a similar service, and this fee 
is to be included in among the costs of the trial. 

The open season for upland game in Connecticut began 
October 1, and there has thus been little opportunity to 
judge as to how this law will work. It is interesting to 
learn, however, from the testimony of residents of Con- 
necticut that during the first few days of the open 
season there has been, on protected land, and in its 
vicinity, very much less shooting than is commonly 
heard. In the past such shooting has largely been at 
squirrels, chipmunks, bluejays, and other small creatures, 
and probably has not done much toward reducing the 
game supply; but, on the other hand, it has been very 
annoying to land owners to be constantly obliged to fol- 
low up shooters and to warn them off the premises. 
Sometimes, too, shooters are impudent, and refuse to 
move away. At other times they appear to be foreigners, 
and not to understand what is said to them. If the exist- 
ence of this Act becomes generally known throughout 
Connecticut, and if it appeals to the hard common sense 
of the average Connecticut farmer, it will undoubtedly 
do much to reduce the amount of powder burned in that 
State, and may well enough result in a very considerable 
increase of the State’s game supply. 

All these expressions of the popular will as to game 
and fish in the various political divisions of the country 
are well worth noticing, for each one has a direct bear- 
ing on the general situation in which the sportsman is so 
greatly interested. The present tendency of legislation 
is in the right direction, and while things may not move 
so fast as we would like, yet by their legislation the 
Federal Government and the States alike are constantly 
working toward better things. 

It may confidently be said that had a law such as this 
ben passed by the Legislature of New York State, cer- 
tain atrocities which have recently taken place in the 
Adirondacks could never have happened. 


OCTOBER DAYS. 


THE birds are on the move. Night and day, through 
the golden mist of autumn sunshine, through the silver 
silence of the crystal-clear night, they slip joyously along 
the “King’s highway.” Often an observant eye may even 
detect the bee-like dash of a tiny hummingbird, as it 
mingles its flight with the flitting warblers and sparrows. 


- In the chill of the morning, while the sunlight is strug- 


gling through the earth mist that so persistently clings 


- to the lower levels, the bluejay appears to be the whipper- 
' in, as it were, for it is his squalling voice that wakes the 


sleepy echoes and rouses the sluggish life that has ap- 
parently slackened in its quick flow through the veins 
of the tired host. Later, when the sun is in control; 
when the keen air has lost the sting of the early hours, 
every bushy lee that lies open to the genial warmth will 
have its little gathering of merry travelers, rustling the 
short grass or stretched with half-closed eye and ex- 
tended wing in the delicious abandon of a sun bath. 
Very charming to watch are these little circles where 
each individual appears to give itself up entirely to 
present enjoyment. The cosmopolitan make-up of these 
bush parties is striking. One will see the members of 
the aristocratic thrush family jostling with all comers 
in friendly contest for the warmer spots on which to 
bask.. Often an autumn leaf loosing its slight hold on 
a nearby tree will drift down on the light air, till, reach- 
ing the eddy that draws about the copse where our little 
friends are resting, it loses its impulse to pass, and pitches 
with a zig-zag lurch to the midst of the happy company. 
To see a tawny thrush seize the flaming bit of color and 
scamper to one side, where he holds himself proudly 
erect, with slightly raised crest, as though he would say, 
“Who shall dare?” is to look upon a picture of real life 
such as is found only in nature’s gallery; it is beyond 
reproduction; brush work would be an insult here. 
While every sheltered bit of woodland is holding its 
little carnival of migrants, the dun meadow and reedy 
marsh likewise offer a widespread welcome to their 
visiting patrons. Ducks are trailing in long lines, and 


again in compact flight across the blue sky as they dart 
in rapid course high above the marshes drowsing in the 
purple haze of this perfect day. Far away where the 
glisten of a sandbar mingles with the slmmering water, 





the gray geese are pruning and readjusting their plumage 
after the night journey just ended. An occasional honk! 
honk! faint, tuneful, a dream-voice one might say, floats 
in the quiet air, while from the uplands the call of plover 
and meadowlark are full of peaceful suggestion. Even 
the wandering crow flaps silently along, as though 
ashamed to utter even a single discordant note. The 
pools that dot the marsh land here and there have each 
its quota of bird life. . Yellow-leg, black-breast, 
dowitcher, all are present, for the tide is sweeping the 
mud flats and the myriad gleaners that find their food 
in such localities must retire before the sweeping flood. 
So here, gathered about the margin of the quiet pools, 
they rest and preen, and bask the golden hours away. 
Here also is music, pitched in the minor key beloved of 
all shore birds. Unlike the joyous twitter—odds and 
ends of spring songs—that sound in subdued tones 
among the bushy borders of the marsh land, these minor 
calls seem full of pathos. As the eye ranges over the 
quiet scene the tall figure and sentinel-like pose of a soli- 
tary blue heron looms enlarged in the purple haze. 
Presently his broad vanes are spread in indolent motion 
as he starts in a seemingly aimless flight far away over 
the dun marsh. There is silence here. Bird voices and 
the soft swish! swish! of wings are not noises! 








SUBSTANTIAL results are promised from the convention 
of fish commissioners who met in Boston the other day 
to consider ways and means for the preservation of the 
lobster. The reason of the lack of a well thought out 
and consistent scheme of protection for all the Atlantic 
lobster waters is found in the fact that in the past there 
has been no concerted effort on the part of the States and 
Provinces interested. When lobster legislation came up 
in the Massachusetts Legislature last winter, the chair- 
man of the Fish Commission, Capt. J. W. Collins, very 
sensibly and with foresight suggested instead of imme- 
diate amending of the laws, a provision looking to the 
convention which has just been held, to the end that data 
might be secured for wise legislation and such co-opera- 
tion assured as would give any adopted system of pro- 
tection a wider application than to Massachusetts waters 
alone. The end has abundantly justified the wisdom of 
Chairman Collins’ suggestion. If the convention did 
not settle the questions at issue, it did point the way to 
an ultimate solution. The measures urged by it will un- 
doubtedly be adopted by the several States; and when the 
system of licensed fishermen, a uniform length, long or 
short, and a sale limited to the lobster in the shell, shali 
be in operation, we may look to see the restoration of the 
lobster. In addition to the recommendations adopted, a 
close season should be provided. As President Reed, of 
the Massachusetts Association, showed, it is exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to entirely prevent the sale of 
short lobsters while lobster fishing is permitted. Once 
make a close season when no pots shall be put out on the 
lobster grounds, and the sale of shorts will be promptly 
ended. 

m® 

THE official statistics just published of the fatalities in 
India in 1902 caused by wild animals and snakes show 
that there were in the year 2,836 deaths of human beings 
from wild animals, and ‘23,166 deaths from snake bite. 
Beside this appalling destruction of human beings, the 
killings of cattle are of comparative insignificance, al- 
though they numbered not less than 80,796. A persistent 
warfare is waged upon the savage powers that prey; 
bounties were paid during the year for the destruction 
of 1,331 tigers, 4,413 leopards, 1,858 bears, 2,373 wolves, 
706 hyenas and other species, making a total of 14,983; 
and the snakes destroyed were 72,595. As one reads 
these returns he may well indorse the sentiment of the 
Kansas man, who, having returned home after making 
the grand tour of Europe, declared contentedly, “Kansas 
is good enough for me.” 

@ 

WHEN a moose was killed in the Adirondacks the 
other day the deed was ascribed to wantonness. It is 
some satisfaction to learn that the shooting was done by 
a hunter who mistook the creature for a deer. This 
cannot be accepted as a sufficient excuse, but it is one 
which speaks more favorably for the human nature in- 
volved. The moose killer was a poor man who’ works as 
a day laborer; and it is said that he will have to serve 
a term in jail to work out the fine of $200. 
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A Day’s Hunt in South Africa. 


We had made a camp on one of the small tributaries 
flowing into the Pungwe River from the north. The 
main party had moved forward, and I had been left be- 
hind to send on meal, etc., for our carriers on their 
returning. This gave me ten days in which I had noth- 
ing to do, and being in one of the best game districts 
south of Zambesi, I filled in the time by morning and 
afternoon hunts, and making the meat into beltong. 
Beltong is made in the most approved manner as follows: 
First shoot the buck; then, if a large beast, quarter and 
bring to camp. When at camp take out each muscle 
whole, and rub in a little coarse dry salt. Then make 
trestles about three feet off the ground, spread the meat 
carefully on these so that no two pieces come in contact, 
and half dry with a smudge fire. Then hang up to thor- 
eughly dry and pack away in bundles or sacks. 

The gang of “boys” (all male natives are termed 
“boys” even though they may be gray haired old men) 
numbered eleven, and included my own six personal ser- 
vants. We had also a guide from a neighboring kraal 
(village) who knew the locality well and the likely places 
to find game. My usual way of hunting was to take the 
guide in front and have four to six follow on just within 
sight or call. The guide was a good one and a trained 
hunter, and an unusually plucky native. 

It had become light and the guide had not turned up 
as he should have done half an hour before, and so [ 
started off without him. There was but slight wind and 
that from the usual quarter, east-southeast. As I had 
already spent a week at this camp I knew the country 
locally better than my camp boys, consequently I went on 
ahead, and all the others strung on behind. Soon the 
first stream was passed and we were well away from 
camp and camp noises. I looked up the clearing where 
three sable antelope had been bagged, but drew a blank. 
Next the dry vley (marsh valley) where I had just shot 
a buffalo, but nothing was found in it. Evidently the 
game had moved further away, so I struck out due east 
for fresh grounds. 

Suddenly a bush buck sprang out of cover, and as he 
stopped for a second look, as most African bucks do, 
I put a quartering shot into his flank and kidneys and he 
dropped dead. With a kidney shot a buck drops in his 
tracks at once; it is more sudden than even the heart. 
The bush buck is a fine antelope of ‘about three feet 
height at the withers, and has very pretty, graceful 
horns, sharp and. dangerous to dogs. As a rule, it does 
its best to escape if wounded, but sometimes it will take 
cover in a bush and make a sudden attack if followed, 
and a few hunters have been killed or badly wounded by 
following up incautiously. 

As this was a very poor morning’s bag I continued on, 
crossed two more streams, and got into a district none 
of us had hunted in. A couple of miles further and I 
became hungry. My tin of cold stew was produced and 
I sat down on a fallen branch to put fuel in my furnace. 
As I was eating, one of my boys, a Delagoa Bay native, 
came to me with eyes open very wide and in a stage 
whisper said “Injobvu, boss, injobvu,” but injobvu was 
not in my vocabulary, for I was not familiar with the 
lower South African native tongues, and, excepting that 
this injobvu was mighty important I had no idea. I 
reached for my rifle (a .303 British cal. Winchester, 
’*95 model), and looked. My mind was soon cleared of 
doubt as to what “injobvu” was, for about 100 yards 
distant, and coming diagonally toward and past me, 
were a troop of elephants. My rifle, magazine and cham- 
ber, was loaded with split bullets, and the bag with my 
spare ammunition was not at hand. Luckily, however, 
I had sewn on my belt canvas loops to hold six cartridges 
(three .303 and three Martini-Henry), and three were 
holding solid .303. Carefully and quietly I extracted three 
split bullets from my rifle and put in the three solid, and 
shifting off the branch and on to the ground I waited. 
“Buck fever” days had come and gone, and a lot of hunt- 
ing and matches on the rifle range at military targets 
had given me confidence and trained me to steadiness. 

Many the time had day dreams of shooting elephants 
by the half dozen filled my brain, and the knowledge I 
had from such books as “Rowland Ward on Big-Game 
Shooting,” and Sellows’ “Wanderings of a Hunter,” 
made it seem quite easy. The three fatal shots were, I 
knew, the brain (if you could get at it), the knee, which 
dropped it so that it could not rise, and the heart. R. 
W. and S. both said that in the African elephant the 
heart was at the tip of the ear when it was laid back on 
the shoulder, so of course that was where in day dreams 
I had knocked them out of time. But these did not 
work properly. The exact place the brain was did not 
seem at all certain; the knee was bobbing about so as to 
be anything but an easy shot, and the tip of the ear was 
“all over the place,” for it kept swinging to and fro like a 
large fan. Though all this takes a long time to write, 
the events passed much more rapidly, for the elephants 
were walking along at about four miles an hour. Well, 
I made note of the place where the heart should be, and 
pulled the trigger. All had been going as quietly as 
Sunday in a Quaker village; but Sunday was over. The 
hit elephant swung round on its hind legs and screamed 
in rage and terror; but it looked the wrong way and 
could see nothing. As it swung back I fired again; it tot- 
iered and fell down, head toward me. A big bull, the 
boss, came rushing up from the rear guard, had a hasty 
survey of the fallen member and swung about and went 
crashing away, the others following, while I sat waiting 
with my last solid bullet to finish the fallen beast if it 
attempted to rise. How I have regretted this: for had 
I known then, as now, that an elephant that falls to a 
shot never rises, I might have had old gran’daddy also. 
When I looked round for my boys none were to be seen. 
As the elephant was evidently dying, I got up and went 
to it, keeping well out of reach of the trunk, for its eyes 
were watching me. The boys were called and came from 
cover, the Delagoa Bay boy wild with excitement. He 
begged so hard that I let him’ shoot at it with the 
Martini-Henry. He put a shot in just below the 
sternum, and a steady spout of blood rushed out. As 
the poor brute was gasping and groaning, I put a bullet 
into the brain from the top of its head. The distance 





was just 48 yards from where I shot and it fell. It was 
a cow with a calf, but as the calf had cleared off with 
the troop, it was old enough to look after itself. The 
tusks averaged 25 pounds each. 

Two boys were dispatched to camp and to the kraal, 
and the remaining four made me a camp and commenced 
to cut up the meat. The two shots had entered in about 
two inches from each other,gthe first going through the 
heart and resting on the inside of the rib opposite, and 
the second taking a forward course cut the large artery 
under the upper fore leg. I had given instructions to the 
boys to be careful and cut out the bullets, and was 
greatly puzzled when they brought me three. On careful 
examination I found that the one that had gone in 
obliquely had slipped out of its nickel jacket, Both 
jackets were slightly turned over at the base. These 
bullets I sent to the Winchester Arms Company, together 
with a short account. Late at night my camp gang 
turned up, and early next morning the kraal natives, 
and all day there was cooking, with hacking and quarrel- 
ing, and at night all the meat had not been cut off. 
When I left next morning there were still ribs and a leg 
to be cleaned. 

Sections of the trunk make capital steaks, but the tid- 
bit is the foot. This is plastered with mud and roasted 
in a hole under a big fire for eighteen to twenty-four 
hours, then the mud and skin knocked off and the pad 
can be taken out with a spoon. The tongue is also good 
if well boiled. The meat of other parts is tough and 
rank. 


While on the subject of hunting in Africa it may be of 
interest to add a few remarks as to camps, hunting togs. 

First of all, hunting in Africa is conducted in a 
way quite impossible to say a moose hunter in the Mat- 
tawa district, where in the ’80s I used to have a few 
weeks of hunting with my father each winter, making a 
lumber camp our base. There weight had to be cut down 
to one’s personal carrying capacity; here in Africa the 
total weight of camp gear is of little moment, if it does 
not exceed single pieces of over sixty pounds. In speak- 
ing of my six camp boys, only bearers for my tent, 
stretcher, folding table and stool, water-tight trunk, am- 
munition, rifles and blankets were taken into account, 
the provisions being quite another affair, and amounting 
to five boys for each white man. We had 150 carriers in 
all, and not enough. The tent was a “Protean” pur- 
chased from Cook & Son, Chicago, by order. Readers of 
ForEst AND STREAM may remember it being advertised 
by Comstock. I ordered six of the 8 by 8 foot size, 
and kept two for myself, selling the others. Since I have 
had made locally two larger flies, cut so as to overlap 
and to reach the ground. Inside my stretcher is spread, 
and a mosquito netting hung from pole to back wall. 

The stretcher is very simple in design, with no hinges, 
joints or mechanism to get broken or out of order; it is 
of the cross-leg type, legs 2 feet long and of 2 by 11%4-inch 
stuff ; longitudinal pieces 2 by 2 inches, and 6 feet long. 
(I’m short myself.) The canvas stands one foot clear 
of the ground. 

The mosquito netting is made of 9-foot wide stuff with 
a spread of 6 feet 6 inches by 5 feet on the base, and 6 
feet 6 inches by 2 feet on top, sewn to a piece of strong 
cotton of this size (6 feet 6 inches by 2 feet). There are 
loops at each of the four top corners. The extra length 
rests on the ground and is covered with sand or earth. 
On the Zambesi it was too hot for a tent, and so I had 
the simple net suspended from four punting poles and the 
stretcher under it, the sand piled on the extra length 
(about a foot) on the bottom kept the netting from 
blowing against me. The table gives me a spread of 
2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 6 inches, and stands 2 feet high 
and has simple cross-legs. In carrying, the top and legs 
are separate; the stool is an ordinary cross-legged one 
covered with bush buck hide, and stands 1 foot high. My 
blankets, pillow and mosquito net go into a roll, and as 
the stretcher is folded goes on the canvas. This makes 
only a light load; but as the carrier has other duties, he 
is entitled to a light load. This stretcher has been in 
almost constant use for eight years, and has had only to 
have a broken leg replaced once—this broken through 
the bearer stumbling and falling heavily. 

To return to my camp. Besides my tent, a thatched 
shade was put up for an afternoon doze. The bearers 
also put up a hut for the extra meat and another for 
themselves. In all the low veldt (country) of Africa 
the grass grows very long and rank, and hunting from 
March to August is very limited on that account. About 
August the grass fires are on, and when the new grass 
sprouts up and until it gets too long, the hunting season 
is on. About the end of November the rains begin, and 
by the end of April they are all over. The hot season 
is from the end of September until the beginning of 
May. 


I have tried all sorts of plans whereby to keep dry and 
have given it up. Waterproof boots only serve to col- 
lect the water. Waterproof coats and trousers are a 
fairy tale, besides being unbearably hot whén the sun 
gets up. I therefore have gone to the other extreme, 
and make a business of getting as wet as possible when 
on a tramp or hunt, and changing to dry things in camp, 
if what I wear is not already by that time dried by the 
sun. 

My togs for hunting are these: 

Foot-gear—A pair of Smith’s (of Philadelphia) moc- 
casins for wet weather, and ordinary buckskin Indian 
moccasins for dry. Thick woolen socks cut off above the 
boot-top. 

Leggins or putties—None at all. 

Trousers—Cut off above the knee and loose in leg, 
and with strong kharkee pockets. 

Undershirt—Light wool, low necked, quarter-sleeves. 

Shirt—Old flannel cut off above the elbow. 

Coat—None, the gun-bearer can take what would go 
in the pockets. 

Head-gear—A cap. Very few people can do this, how- 
ever, on account of the sun’s great heat. My hair, how- 
ever, is thick and not cut close when on outings, and I 
have never suffered from the sun. 

Socks—One pair extra strong wool socks for wading 
slippery streams. For crossing on damp or water-covered 
stones wool socks stick much better than any other foot- 
geat I know of. Rubber boots are not to be compared 
with them for the purpose. 

Shirts and pants are dyed to a dirty brownish-gray by 


_means of a native bark m’kuti). 


The rifles are—One Winchester .303 caliber taking the 
British Government ammunition. One Martini-Henry 
sporting, .45 caliber, British Government ammunition of 
5 grains powder and 480 grains lead patched with paper. 
Sights—On the .303 a Lyman bead No. 24 Jack and a 
receiver sight. On the Martini-Henry the metal bead 
sight originally on it and a Lyman rear sight. Both rifles 
are sighted “dead on” at 75 yards. The .303 does not 
need elevation to 150 yards, and for distances over 100 
yards I use the leaf sights fitted to the Martini-Henry. 

For heavy game I would like to add a .50-100 Win- 
chester ’86 model, for shooting with the .303 pencil-like 
bullet is risky at elephant, rhinoceros, or a charging 
buffalo. 

For nearly all shooting I use the .303 with a split 
nickel jacket cut off at the top to expose a little of the 
lead. The Martini-Henry is to fall back on and it never 
fails, though it has had eight years of use and very little 
attention. Many hunters make it their mainstay. How- 
ever, as I kept record of a hundred shots and had forty- 
five kills, and this 100 shots included misses, wounded 
buck getting away, and shots to put a dying buck out of 
pain, I consider the rifle quite efficient for our heaviest 
antelope. The eland goes to over 1,000 pounds. 

My stamping ground extends from the Zambesi on the 
north to the lower Sabi on the south, about 300 miles; 
and from the coast on the east to long. 33 degrees east 
on the west. This is nearly all low veldt (country), and 
from nothing to 1,000 feet above the sea on the flat. Near 
the coast are large stretches of plains with only a few 
trees fringing the rivers and pools. Further inland it 
becomes better wooded and there are low rounded hills 
and high bald granite peaks with pools. This is the 
home of the elephant and rhino. Buffalo, and 
zebras, and many antelopes, lions, hyenas, jackals, and 
wild dogs are there also. At the edge of the low veldt 
it is more broken and better watered with small flowing 
streams. The timber is larger but in it are lovely little 
opens of various lengths, shapes ‘and widths, and when 
the long grass is burnt and the fresh grass comes up it 
is the easiest matter to make a successful early morning 
stalk and pick a good pair of horns or two. © 

The hunter has a magnificent list to choose from of 
over twenty different species of antelope, from the little 
blue buck of hardly a foot high and with hoofs smaller 
than one’s little finger nail to the sable and eland, buffalo, 
zebra, and hippopotamus. There are also feathered fowl in 
abundance, guinea fowl, pheasant, partridge, and numer- 
ous ducks and geese. Year by year, however, the game 
is getting less and less, and soon, unless good game laws 
shall be made and enforced, it will be the old story of the 
spring buck on the Transvaal flats and the buffalo on the 
western prairies, as far as the larger game is concerned. 
The smaller buck do not seem to be thinning. out so 
rapidly; doubtless the jackals, wild dogs, and leopards 
are their worst enemies, and the man with a gun is not 
so dangerous. SHUKALILA-A-GWANZA. 


Another View of Kipling’s Poetry, 


Editor Forest and Etream: 
In your issue of Sept. 26 Mr. L. F. Brown criticises 
Kipling’s verses: 
“Do you know the blackened timber? Do you know that racing 
stream? 
With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the end, 
And the bar of sun-warmed shingle, where a man may bask and 
dream, 
To the click of shod canoe poles round the bend?” 





Jior sixty years I have been familiar with the scenes 
Mr. Kipling is describing, and I thought when I first 
read it, and still think the same, that there is no de- 
scription in the English language which so vividly, 
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A MAINE LOG JAM. 


briefly and truthfully tells the story of logs and water. 
It is true in every detail to what may be seen in Maine 
any year. How many places of “blackened timber” I 
remember, and “racing streams” is the exact term for 
inany streams in Maine and New Brunswick. 

Mr. Brown says that “no actual log-jam is ‘raw,’ 
‘right-angled,’ of ‘at the end’ of such a stream.” Any 
one who has ever seen drives of logs has seen many 
places where they jam below a short bend and give the 
appearance of cutting off the stream completely. The 
two photographs which I inclose, though not typical of 
such jams, show the tendency of the logs to rear up at 
right angles. The word “raw” is just the word to use 
for such a scene, sing it, after Webster, as “not ab 
tered from the natural state.” The color which one 
sees in any scene depends so much upon the sensitive- 
ness of the individual that no one could object if a man 
made out all the colors of the rainbow; but as to the 
“silver of lichens and green and crimson of mosses” 
they simply do not exist on a log-jam. The logs are 
driven the first year they are cut, and they grow no moss 
on their way down our rivers. If by chance a jam has 
to be leit over one season it must be cleared away the 
next to let the next cut of logs through, and in case 
of even the most stubborn obstruction, the bark simply 
peels off, leaving a smooth, shining surface, which, 
washed by rain and seared by the suns of summer, 
offers no encouragement to “green and crimson 
mosses.” 

Mr. Brown objects to the “click of shod canoe-poles 
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round the bend,” asserting that “not one canoe-pole in 
a thousand in either the United States, India (outside 
of army equipment), Norway, British Columbia, or 
any of the maritime provinces of Canada, is ‘shod’; 
and when it is, it does not ‘click’; and if it did, even its 
impact on rocks ‘round the bend’ would not be heard 
along quiet water, much less in the tumult and uproar 
of that ‘racing stream.’” The odd circumstance here is 
that Mr. Kipling is right and Mr. Brown is wrong on 
every point. I have seen hundreds of setting-poles in 
Maine, and I have yet to see the first one which was 
not shod, except in cases where a shod pole had been 
broken and a makeshift was used till a better could be 
procured. In the Provinces I have seen poles both 
“shod” and “barefoot,” but the latter were used only 
because their owners were too poor to buy irons. Then 
the “click” of a pole telegraphs like the rattle of rail- 
road iron. It can usually be heard from fifty to a hun- 
dred yards at the least, unless there is a strong wind 
blowing, or it is very rough water. I have hundreds 
of times heard the click of the poles long before the 
canoe came in sight round the bend. It can often be 
heard above the roar of the water nearly as far as one’s 
voice could be heard. To any one who has been in a 
canoe in quick water the “click” of a shod pole is as 
familiar as the sound of an oar in a rowlock is to a 
boatman. 

Mr. Brown objects to the Indian being called 
“smoky”; it is the precise word. In my early child- 
hood we used to have from ten to twenty Indian vis- 





A MAINE LOG JAM. 


itors in a day. Living in smoky camps as they did, 
their clothes were saturated with the smoke, and, with 
one’s eyes shut, one could have told when there was 
an Indian in the room. In another way, too, they 
were “‘smoky.” The smoke darkened their skins. I 
have often seen white men who, from living in smoky 
camps, had grown much darker from the smoke-tan. 

“Real canoeists and anglers would go to the stream 
and not to the Indian.” But if the Indian was needed 
to handle the canoe they would probably have to go to 
the Indian. My experience with Indians has been like 
Brigham Young’s when he sent for Ben Simonds to 
come and see him, and got for an answer: “When 
Indian want Brigham, Indian go Brigham. When 
Brigham want Indian, Brigham come Indian.” If one 
wants an Indian he goes to the Indian. ‘ 

As for the statements that a “bar is always a deposit 
of alluvium earth-sediment,” and there “never was a 
‘bar’ of ‘shingle’ * * * to which the word ‘bar’ 
cannot be correctly applied,” I must sorrowfully assert 
from much experience in running upon them, that we 
have the thing even if we do not know the name of it. 
But as for that matter, the Century Dictionary, if it 
may be fairly pitted against the Standard—which seems 
to be Mr. Brown’s authority—not only covers this 
ground definition 2 of “bar,” as “anything which 
obstructs”; but under 4(a) expressly states that a bar 
is “a bank of sand, gravel or earth forming a shoal in 
any. body of water.” In our swift streams and rivers 
a bar of mud or fine sand cannot form in most places; 
only the heavy pebbles can withstand the current. The 
idea of basking and dreaming “on the bar of sun- 
warmed shingle’ which Mr. Brown ridicules brings 
up very pleasant recollections to woodsmen. It is a 
very common thing when tired of poling upstream to 
haul the canoe out on a gravel bar and lie and bask in 
the warm sun. “Neither do campers sleep on a couch 
(bed) of hemlock twigs if they can get spruce boughs; 
and when they do there is no ‘starlight on their faces.’ ” 
Now, no man but a greenhorn ever uses spruce boughs 
to bough down with if he can get anything better; and 
every other evergreen is better.. Fir is most generally 
used because it is commonly the easiest to get; but 
hemlock is fully as good. Fir, hemlock, cedar and 
even pine are preferred to the stiff boughs and prickly 
needles of the spruce. And as to the “starlight on 
one’s face,” one has missed something out of life who 
does not know what it is to lie out without cover. I 
can recall many nights. when I had no tent above me 
but the stars. 

I would not wish to make any animadversions upon 
Mr.: Brown’s criticisms of woods life if I understood 
that he was confining himself to the region he knows; 
tut I thought it was a general criticism of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s poem, and I have yet to hear that Mr. Kipling 
was writing about Sand Lake, Michigan. 

If Mr. Kipling had been foresighted enough to label 
it “Maine” or “Canada,” there is no question but he 
might have been passed summa cum @ on every 
point. Man ty Harpy. 
Brewer, Maine 
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The Advent of Josiah. 


ANOTHER citizen of the great West has taken up his 
abode in New York. Events such as this are not un- 
common. The newspapers are constantly telling us 
of millionaires, who, having accumulated fortunes in 
California, Colorado, Montana or New Mexico, have 
hied themselves to New York, believing—we may pre- 
sume—that in no other place on this side of ‘the 
Atlantic Ocean, can the surplus revenue be so quickly 
and easily disposed of. This belief, we think, is 
founded on fact, for New York City is full of strug- 
gling rich who are doing their best to keep their 
financial noses above water, and to let their wives and 
children have all they want while they themselves still 
preserve their business credit. 

This new citizen of the town, however, hardly be- 
longs in the category of millionaires. The interest 
that attaches to him is less financial than political; less 
economic than ethical. We do not say that he is a 
statesman; what we do say is that he has associated 
with statesmen, and who can tell how much of states- 
manship he may not have absorbed in this assoocia- 
tion? 

Let us begin at the beginning. Where was he born? 
What his parentage? What the struggles of his early 
life? Here is the tale as it come to us from the news- 
papers. Last spring when the President of the United 
States was passing through Kansas, he delivered an 
address from the car platform to the 
people of Sharon Springs, who had = [27] QF 
gathered there to meet him. Just aie ee Ts 
as he concluded his address, a little 
girl in the front rank of the spec- 
tators offered him a basket, which 
proved to contain a tiny badger. As 
the train moved out, the little girl, 
anxious to be helpful, shouted to the 
helpless President, who still held the 
badger, “Call it J. R.” 

“Who is J. R?’ the President 
shouted back. 

“He is my brother Josiah ——” 
but the last name was lost in the 
rumble and puffing of the moving 
train. So it is that Josiah is Josiah 
plain and simple, and lacks a pat- 
ronymic. 

Being a badger, Josiah naturally 
has the ways of a badger, anda few 
people know what that means. If 
he had happened to be an elephant 
or hippotamus, this might have been 
different, and he would perhaps act 
differently. Now, he is simply a 
plain badger, who, under other and 
less favorable circumstances, would 
have devoted his life to waddling about over the prairie, 
digging deep holes in the ground in pursuit of prairie 
dogs, 13-lined squirrels and other gophers, and 
robbing the casual bird’s nest when he came upon 
it. But Providence had other plans for Josiah. 

After extensive wanderings through the West in the 
Presidential car, he was brought back to Washington, 
and for a time lived in the White House. Thence he 
moved to Oyster Bay, and for many months was 
guarded by ‘secret service men and others. Incidentally 
he was a playmate of the children of the President and 
of their playmates, and all this seerned to agree with 
him so well that he is now almost a full grown badger. 
He is absolutely tame, and perhaps as good natured 
as any badger can be expected to be. Even the most 
cheerful of badgers always appears to be a pessimist, 
and acts as though life were going wrong with him; 
and Josiah, like all his kind, even when playing with 
the children, wrinkles up his face, turns his flexible 
nose threateningly in one direction or another, and 
makes sounds suggesting the suffering of considerable 
pain. Occasionally, too—when he thinks he has rea- 
son for doing so—he grasps the nearest human leg 
and sinks his teeth into it so deeply as to make marks 
that last for quite a long time, but we believe he has 
never drawn blood. 

When the President left Oyster Bay this autumn, he 
made up his mind that Josiah was getting to be too 
large for the White House; that there was not room 
enough for him in the edifice unless the President’s 
family should move out. It was determined, therefore, 
to transfer him to the New York Zoological Society’s 
Gardens at the Bronx—since these grounds are more 
roomy than those of the White House; so Josiah was 
turned over to one of the attendants of the Zoological 
Park and was transferred to quarters there, which he 
will continue to occupy. 

It may be questioned whethet Josiah’s life at the 
Bronx will be what it has been for the last six months, 
and we imagine that often as he is running around his 
cage, gazed at by thoughtless and not too intelligent 
visitors to the Zoological Park, his mind will revert 
sadly to the happy days on the pleasant hills at Oyster 
Bay, when he was the pet of the President’s children. 


Audubon Society Annual Meeting. 


THE following notice has been issued by the chairman 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union committee for 
the protection of North American birds: 

The annual business meeting of the National Commit- 
tee of Audubon Societies will be held Wednesday even- 
ing, November 18, at 8 P. M. at the-:residence of Mrs. 
Edward Robins, No. 114 So. Twenty-first street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The joint meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union and of the several State Audubon Societies wil! 
be held on Thursday afternoon, November 19, at which 
time the report of the National Committee will be pre- 
sented. The place of the a be announced 
later. mu. DutcHER, 





The New.St. Petersburg. Mammoth. 
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FREQUENT reference has been made in Forest ano 
STREAM to the carcass. of the mammoth discovered in 
Siberia some years ‘ago, and from time to time we have 
noted the progress of the Senet organized by the 
St. Petersburg Imperial’ Academy and led by Dr. Otto 
Herz, which set out for the scene of the discovery with 
the purpose of securing the carcass and transporting it to 
St: Petersburg. 

It will be remembered that the mammoth was found on 
the banks of the river Beresowka, a tributary of the 
Kolyma, in the Province of Yakutsk, after a landslide, 
which entirely exposed ‘the great head. Soon after its 
discovery the inhabitants of the village near by took away 
one of the tusks, while foxes, dogs and other carnivorous 
animals gnawed away the flesh. As soon as the Governor 
oi the Province learned that the carcass had been found, 
he protected it until the arrival of the St. Petersburg ex- 
pedition. The carcass was partly buried in ice and partly 
in sand and gravel, and was so covered with earth that 
it did not thaw at/all. © 

Dr. -Herz- began his excavations from the front, and 
found the fore legs widely spread and bent at the wrist, 
and the hind legs turned forward under the body. The 
mouth was filled with grass, and the well preserved 
tongue was hanging out of the mouth. The chest cavity 
of the animal was full of clotted blood, and it has been 
concluded that the animal fell into a hole, and, while 
striving to escape, burst a blood vessel near the heart. 
It has been ascertained that the ice surrounding the 
carcass was not of a river or lake, but was formed from 
compacted snow, and it is concluded that the mammoth, 
while grazing over a meadow which formed the thin 
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THE SIBERIAN MAMMOTH. 


covering of a glacier, fell into some crevasse that was 
hidden: by the loose earth, and perished at once. 

The remains, which have now been mounted in the 
Zoological Museum of St. Petersburg, show the animal 
as he died and was found. The frozen skin has been care- 
fully prepared, the skeleton and all the soft parts that 
could be saved have been taken from the skin and pre- 
served separately. The skin of the head and ears, which 
had been destroyed, has been copied from the specimen 
obtained from Siberia about one hundred years ago, but, 
apart from the head, the skin is nearly perfect, and it was 
found necessary only to add in one or two places wool 
and hair from other specimens. It is to be noted that the 
tail was well preserved, and that it bears at the ‘ip the 
tassel of long black hair. The mammoth is a young male 
and not a large one. 

The discovery and subsequent inspection of this speci- 
men at the Zoological Museum at St. Petersburg has led 
the director, Dr. Salensky, to make a careful scientific in- 
vestigation of this specimen, as well as to show all that 
is possible of it. His studies will be published in the 
series of memoirs which will appear from time to time; 
the first—that dealing with the skeleton—having already 
been issued. Unfortunately these memoirs are written in 
Russian. 

Quail in Town. 

Morcantown, W. Va., Oct. 1.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Yesterday a flock of quail came right into the 
heart of our city of ten thousand population, and, be- 
coming scattered, alighted on shade trees along the prin- 
cipal streets, and for quite a while amused and interested 
throngs of people by their calls to one another, being 
scattered over a whole block. They could be seen in the 
trees not over ten feet above the pavement where people 
were passing continually, and seemed to have little fear. 
Many people did not recognize the call which they utter 
as being that of quail, being only familiar with their 
Bob White call; thus many had a practical lesson in or- 
nithology right at home. To-day the same flock, no 
doubt, were scattered through the campus of the uni- 
versity, making the autumn air ring with their calls, 
which almost made one feel that they were away out in 
some good quail cover, and it produced a pleasing sensa- 
tion and diversion in city life. It suggested to the writer 
that if those who shoot could only forego the gratifica- 
tion of killing,.such pleasures as this might become every 
day occurrences, but when the first day of November 
dawns our little friends which would help to make life 

leasant for us will be oe hunted and shot on sight. 

hat queer mortals we be, anyhow! ; 

The Recreation Rod and Gun Club, of this place, but 
recently organized, has been active in getting game wat~ 
dens stationed at different points, and have had the game™ 
laws of the State printed and posted at all the post-offices 
and conspicuous places in the county offering liberal re- 
wards for any violations of the game and fish laws. 

EMERSON CARNEY. 


All communications intended for Forzst anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Animals of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 


In a new country like ours, rapidly filling up with ° 


restless and energetic people, the face of nature is con- 
stantly being disturbed, and changes take place almost 
without being noticed. Forests are cleared off, swamps 
dried up, the courses of brooks changed, animals ex- 
terminated or driven off, plants once numerous cease 
to grow, even the climate is changed. To earlier Ameri- 
can naturalists it seemed enough to give general state- 
ments concerning the distribution of mammals, birds, 
reptiles and plants, but in these later days, when so much 
attention is being given to the geographical distribution 
of the life and the causes which iollorace that distribu- 
tion, we need information that is specific. In many cases 
such information cannot now be had; the time when it 
was accessible has gone by, the people familiar with 
conditions as they existed at or soon after the settlement 
of the country are dead and buried, and no records re- 
main of the facts we desire to learn. 

Modern naturalists are now working on the life of old 
and well settled regions, as well as of deserts and moun- 
tains still far from the haunts of man, but often it is 
most difficult for them to secure the information that 
they want. As we have said, recorded facts are wanting, 
and it is necessary to appeal to individuals likely to be 
informed on the points in question; naturalists, trappers, 
hunters, aged men living in or near the region to be in- 
vestigated, and the descendants of old hunters who have 
passed away. All this entails great labor in the way of 
travel and correspondence. 

A large and singularly interesting volume on this sub- 
ject has just been published under the title, “The Mam- 
mals of Pennsylvania and New Jersey.” Mr. Samuel N. 
Rhoads, its author, here gives us, in more than 250 pages, 
the results of eleven years’ study of the mammals found 
in the States in question, including in this list not merely 
the native mammals, but those introduced by man, so 
that as a matter of fact the work “treats of both living 
and extinct, recent and fossil, land and sea mammals 
found in Pennsylvania in the feral state,” for there were 
many cases where horses, sheep, swine and cattle ran 
wild, and were hunted and slaughtered; in fact, it is 
said that at certain points in New Jersey wild :cattle and 
sheep have ceased to exist only within the past decade. 

In making his list and in drawing the zoogeographic 
map which accompanies it, Mr. Rhoads has endeavored 
to conform as nearly as possible to our knowledge: of 
primeval conditions, though no one recognizes better than 
he how difficult it is to reproduce these conditions, so 
changed from what they were by the deforestation of the 
land. “Fire, ax, flood, summer sun and winter frost have 
made the famous hunting grounds and natural game pre- 
serves of the Pennsylvania Alleghanies a wilderness in- 
deed. Where once the Canada lynx, wolverine, fisher, 
martin, Canada deer mouse, woodland jumping mouse, 
northern hare, and marsh shrew found a congenial home, 
the average midsummer temperature may now be roughly 
said to have risen twenty degrees; drought and flood 
quickly succeed each other, winds become tempests and 
winter takes on an Arctic severity. Instead of white 
pines and hemlocks we have scrub oaks and briars; in- 
stead of fern beds, sphagnum and moist shade, we find 
bare rocks, glaring sun and withered vegetation. The 
grinning opossum sneaks up the south slope as the last 
snowshoe hare hops down the northern one, and the low- 
land cottontail forthwith jumps her ancestral claim. 
While the rifle and the trap remain their greatest ene- 
mies, the beasts of the earth and the fowls of heavens 
have an even chance. But the era of ax and fire and 
commercialism has doomed them unless the era of for- 
estry soon rescues them from extinction.” 

The life zones found in the two States considered by 
Mr. Rhoads are the Canadian, the Transition, and 
the Austral. According to laws laid down by 
Merriam, these zones are limited by temperature; the 
southern boundary of the Canadian zone being defined 
by an isotherm showing a normal mean temperature of 
six hottest consecutive weeks of 64.4 degrees, of the 
Transition zone a temperature of 71.6 degrees, and of the 
upper Austral 78.8 degrees. 

While the food habits of many of our birds have been 
quite fully investigated, comparatively little has been pub- 
lished as to the food of our mammals. Mr. Rhoads has 
given attention to this in his studies, and declares that 
there is only one species of native mouse in Pennsylvania— 
the underground meadow mouse (M. pinetorum)— 
whose food habits are so noxious as to make its exter- 
mination desirable. Moles, shrews and common meadow 
mice are greatly misunderstood from an economic point 
of view, while the rapacious carnivora still found in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey have an importance far 
greater than is generally supposed. Thus the trade aris- 
ing from muskrat trapping in the Delaware Valley 
amounts to many thousands of dollars annually, while 
the muskrat is commonly eaten in portions of New Jer- 
sey, bringing from five cents to eight cents each. : 

Excepting the black bear and the deer, the larger wild 
animals have long been exterminated from Pennsylvania ; 
yet the Canada lynx is perhaps still to be found by indi- 
viduals, while beaver has been reintroduced. The last 
Pennsylvania elk or wapiti was killed in 1867, and the 
last cougar or panther of which there is definite and 
satisfactory proof was killed in 1871. The date of the 
extermination of the wolf is much more uncertain, and 
Mr. Rhoads tells us that native wolves apparently ex- 
isted in Pennsylvania as late as 1890. . 

Of the marine mammals, such as whales, dolphins and 
porpoises, no less than eighteen species occur on the coast 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, while three species 
of seals, the common harbor seal, the harp seal, and the 
hooded seal, have been reported from the New Jersey 
coast. 


Mr. Rhoads gives the typical Virginia deer as well as 
the northern Virginia deer of Miller as found in the 
region under consideration, but states that the first has 
been exterminated from Pennsylvania, but still exists in 
some numbers in New Jersey. Perhaps one of the 
earliest deer laws of the Northern States was _ that 
enacted for New Jersey, December 21, 1771, providing 
a fine of 40 shillings to be paid anyone who “shall 
kill, destroy, or take any Roe Buck, Fawn, or Rs of 
Deere” between January 1 and September 1. rough- 


out much of the wilder portion of Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, the northern Virginia deer is common, and this also 
exists in New Jersey. 

Of the great animals of North America formerly 
covering a transcontinental range, the wapiti or elk is 
the greatest, and has been exterminated over the greatest 
extent of territory. It is thus with extreme interest that 
we read the very full account printed by Mr. Rhoads 
concerning the former range and distribution of the 
species in Pennsylvania and New Jersey which shows 
that up to the beginning of the 19th century elk were 
common in the entire Pennsylvania Alleghanian 
mountain system of the Alleghany River, but were rare 
in the Blue Ridge and Cumberland ranges, while once 
they were numerous on the Pocono Plateau. It formerly 
was found in the valleys of the Alleghany, Susquehanna 
and Delaware rivers, as shown by its remains. He says: 

THE favorite haunts of the Alleghenian wapiti in 
Pennsylvania were in the forest-covered mountain ele- 
vations where open glades or savannas and old beaver 
meadows were surrounded by the primeval forest. 
Where these features were combined in the vicinity of 
a “lick” or saline spring the greatest numbers of these 
animals congregated, and it was in such localities that 
the last representatives of this noble deer vainly 
sought to escape their final destruction. From accounts 
received from numerous correspondents, it appears 
that the “Flag Swamp,” situated in the eastern part 
of Elk county, near the Cameron county line, and 
forming one of the headwaters of Bennett’s Branch 
of the Susquehanna on the east and of a branch of 
the Clarion River on the west, was the last refuge of 
the wapiti in Pennsylvania. A few are recorded as 
living there in 1850 in a History of Elk County of 
that date. Between the dates of 1860 and 1867 I have 
secured records of the capture of two or three which 
are each claimed to be the last taken in the State. To 
one of these undoubtedly that distinction belongs, so 
far as can be discovered. The one recorded by Roose- 
velt for 1869 is the same as the one stated by Captain 
Clay to have been killed in 1866 (see records). It is 
probably the same as the one stated in the Utica Globe 
article to have been killed by an Indian in 1867, and in 
the History of Elk County the same date is given 
for its extinction in that county, reference no doubt 
being made to the same individual. This “Flag Swamp 
Elk,” taken in November, 1867, in Elk county, by an 
Indian of the Cattaraugus Reservation, named Jim 
Jacobs, appears to have been the last of its race in the 
Allegheny Mountains, unless it shall be proved that 
some existed later in the mountain wilds of West Vir- 
ginia. In the northeastern Alleghenies of Sullivan, 
Luzerne and Wyoming counties they seem to have 
totally disappeared in the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century, although a few remained in a favorite 
haunt called “Elk Forest” in the Pocono range of 
Wayne county until exterminated between 1830 and 
1840. In Tioga, Lycoming and Potter counties they 
haunted the headwaters of Pine Creek and the Black 
Forest until 1862, when the last was killed. The veteran 
pioneer, Mr. Austin, saw their tracks as late as 1857 
in Potter county, and near the same time a party of 
hunters captured three alive in Tioga county. In 
Somerset and Bedford counties, where the mountain 
glades and saline or sulphur springs were sought out 
by numerous bands of wapiti and buffalo in early 
colonial times, their extermination must have been of 
very early date, as records of them in these localities 
seem to rest upon place-names and tradition. (See 
note under Somerset county.) Even more obscure is 
the evidence of their former occurrence in the south- 
western counties of Pennsylvania, and in the parts of 
New Jersey pertaining to the valley of the upper Dela- 
ware. Elk View, Elk Mills and Elk Creek in Chester 
county, and Elk River in Maryland, are names whose 
origin I have not satisfactorily traced, but indicate the 
former presence of this animal nearer the Atlantic sea- 
board than anywhere else in the United States. From 
our knowledge of the partiality of the wapiti to moun- 
tain districts, it is very unlikely that it ever resided 
permanently in Chester county. Kalm and one or two 
historians of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
record them in southeastern Pennsylvania, and Kalm 
relates how the “stags” (as distinguished from the 
common deer) were driven down from the mountains 
into the vicinity of Philadelphia and killed in great 
numbers because of a great snow. Such lowland in- 
vasions probably account for the place-names we have 
mentioned as well as for the remains of this animal 
in camp and village sites of the aborigines on both 
sides of the Delaware as far south as Trenton. Not 
only would the rigors of winter drive them from their 
mountains fastnesses, but the increased persecutions 
from the starving wolves and of the Indians, and the 
freezing of the Susquehanna and Delaware rivers, would 
induce the stricken creatures to scatter over areas 
hitherto unknown to them. It is likely that at no time 
during man’s existence in New Jersey was the wapiti 
a voluntary resident of that State, even in the Kitta- 


_ tinny range, which is the natural continuation of their 


ancient haunts in the Blue Ridge, and in its northern 
section was in easy reach of a hunted wapiti from the 
Pocono region seeking to throw its pursuers off the 
scent in the waters of the Delaware. Only as a 
straggler, therefore, can the wapiti be considered a 
member of the historic fauna of New Jersey. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that the accounts of earliest 
historians, coupled with our knowledge of the wapiti 
in the Far West, indicate that this species may have 
roamed at will in pre-Columbian times over almost the 
entire region included in this paper. 


Regarding the habits and food of the wapiti, it may 
be stated that they are similar to those of the Virginia 
deer in most respects. They are, however, more ad- 
dicted to keeping in companies throughout the year 
and, like the moose, “yard up” during the season of 
deep winter snows. The males cast their horns in Feb- 
ruary and March, and by the month of August they 
are again renewed in all their perfection. They make 
a loud whistling snort when alarmed, and during the 
rutting season the bucks utter a loud note of auininee, 
which Godman says resembles both the neighing of a 
stallion and the bellowing of a bull. Caton says it 
sounds like the whistle of a locomotive. The young 
females give birth in May or June to one fawn, the 


older ones generally two, and rarely three. When 
wounded, the wapiti is more ready to turn on its pur- 
suers than a deer. In flight they pursue a straight 
course and will sometimes outstrip the chase of the 
most enduring hunter and hounds for two or three 
successive days. 

When deprived of their usual winter browse of elk 
grass and brake by deep snow, they subsist for months 


on the buds and branches of such trees as they would 


not touch in summer, and when a crusted snow pre- 
vents them from going outside their yards for water 
they do without it for a long period. 

Among the favorite trees which they seek to eat in 
summer is one called by hunters the elkwood.* This 
they attack, not only devouring the leaves and twigs, 
but denuding it of bark. By this means their where- 
abouts are easily detected, the peeled saplings forming 
a conspicuous “sign” for the hunter. Basswood is also 
much sought after, but very few deciduous trees come 
amiss at any season, the elk being a most omnivorous 
and hearty feeder. 

Audubon, in the book “Quadrupeds of North Amer- 
ica,” thus speaks of a pair which he had in captivity 
(Vol. 2, 1851, p. 90): “The pair from which the figures 
on our plate were taken we purchased at Philadelphia. 
They had been caught when young in the western part 
of Pennsylvania. The male was supposed to be four 
or five years old and the female also was full grown. 
ee They often whistled (as the hunters call this re- 
markable noise) which in calm weather can be heard 
nearly a mile. This shrill sound appears to be pro- 
duced by an almost spasmodic effort, during which 
the animal throws its head upwards and then back- 
wards.” Audubon further speaks of their gregarious 
habits, congregating to the number of 50 to 100 in a 
herd under one master buck, whose movements are 
closely followed by the whole band, whether in flight 
or on the watch; easily domesticated and living to a 
great age, even 25 or 30 years in captivity; lying down 
in midday and feeding before sunrise and after sun- 
set. Caton, who had a large number in captivity, and 
hunted them in the West, gives an account of them 
in his book on “American Deer,” from which the. fol- 
lowing points may be summarized: The ‘fawn is 
spotted ds in the common deer; in wild, undisturbed 
country not a nocturnal feeder; more polygamous than 
any other deer except the red deer of Europe; master 
deer of the herd nearly always dangerous in captivity, 
a perfect tyrant during the rutting season, and at all 
times supremely selfish and abusive; does more cour- 
ageous than bucks against a wild enemy, giving chase 
in a body and striking with forefeet, the bycks follow- 
ing at a distance; better adapted to domestication than 
any other deer; more healthy and hearty feeders, eat- 
ing fodder a cow or horse will reject; young feign 
death, when picked up, lying limp; follow dam in two 
days after birth, unusually precocious in this respect 
as compared with other deer; wallowing in summer 
like the bison; natural gait a trot, very rapid and con- 
tinued when pursued; when closely pressed into a run 
soon become exhausted; in their natural freedom in- 
habiting all kinds of country contiguous to woodland 
or forested, whether mountain or plain, ranging from 
above timberland 10,000 to 12,000 feet to the sea level, 
but preferring mountainous regions, from which they 
never stray a great distance unless from hunger or 
enemies; not as tenacious of life as deer, an ordinary 
shot soon disabling or killing them; hide of little econo- 
mic value, being soft and pliable as in other deer 
similarly tanned, but of little strength and durability; 
meat much esteemed; horns used by the Indians as 
bows; caning or fang teeth of males used as a valued 
ornament or charm. 





* Also called the moose tree. It is the Acer spicatum, a dwarf 
species of maple, growing about 15 feet high in the forests. 
[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Passenger Pigeon—Where? 

Prince’s Bay, N. Y., Oct. 1.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It is about the time of year that wild pigeons 
should show up if there are any at all. I am a doubter 
myself, but last of all I will believe an honest man’s 
word when I cannot deny it. On Sunday morning, Sep- 
tember 20, I was talking with a man who had just driven 
through Staten Island toward the south shore. He was 
telling me what quantities of birds he had noticed along 
the route, and he said, “I saw some wild pigeons, some- 
thing I had not seen for thirty years.” I laughed at the 
idea, and got him worked up to the point where he began 
to insinuate I did not know what ee talking about. 
This gentleman is on the three-score mark, and has lived 
on the island all his life, and he told me that when he 
was a boy he had often shot them by the dozen in the 
same spot where he saw the seven pigeons that Sunday 
morning. As the conversation Pet I found I 
had no ground to stand on, and I hope they will not be 
destroyed by Italians or any other pot-hunters. *ee 

[The question is not of the veracity of those who re- 
port wild pigeons, but of their competence as observers. 
Our correspondent is no doubt familiar with the fact 
that readers on the Pacific Coast, in the Central West, 
and all along the Atlantic Coast have very frequently 
within the last few years reported wild (passenger) 
pigeons as occurring in some numbers.. It may very well 
be that some wild pigeons have been seen in certain lo- 
calities, but, on the other hand, we know very well, be- 
cause we have seen the specimens, that in a number of 
cases these supposed passemger pigeons were band-tail 
pigeons, or were mourning doves. On the other hand 
reported passenger pigeons, only seen flying at a distance, 
may have been plover, since it is well known that some 
plover fly very much like pigeons, and at a distance 
might easily be mistaken for them. 

t is but a few weeks ago that it was reported to us 
that sixty wild pigeons were feeding on a rye stubble 
within seventy-five miles of New York. Cross examina- 
tion of the observers drew from them only a — 
of the statement, with the further declaration t the 
birds could not have been mourning doves, because they 
were too la However, a visit to the rye stubble by a 
competent erver showed that the birds seen were 
doves and nothing else. There was no question as to the 
gs faith of those who reported the “pi ” but they 

not know a passenger pigeon when see it, 
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Sport on Long Island. 


Lone IsLANpD is not an exactly ideal spot, looking at 
it from the sportsman’s standpoint, not the happy hunt- 
ing ground pictured in the Indian’s dream, but still 
the game life of the island is not by any means extinct; 
and from its close proximity to New York, the island 
each year furnishes enjoyment to thousands of men 
who love both gun and rod, but who cannot spare but 
a few days, or perhaps hours, from their business. 

The island is about 125 miles long by twenty in 
width, the northern side hilly and heavily timbered, 
while the southern shores are low and indented with 
numerous bays and creeks. The center of the island is 
the most unattractive portion of it. Nothing but level 
plains intersected by occasional roads and covered with 
yellow grass and scrub oaks, hardly ever more than 
knee-high, the monotony of the landscape being broken 
by lonely pine trees, seared by the fierce fires that 
sweep acros these plains every fall and spring, giving 
the vegetation a sooty, burnt-up appearance which 
serves tO intensify the dreariness of the scene. 

The main line of the Long Island Railroad runs 
across these plains, and the farmer, speedily taking ad- 
vantage of this method of quick transportation, has 
reared his homestead and successfully struggled with 
Mother Earth in his fight for existence, and now the 
farms stretch in a nearly unbroken line on each side 
of the railroad, from one end of the island to the other. 

Quail, ruffed grouse and woodcock are found on 
Long Island. In the course of a season’s hunting the 
sportsman miay find one or possibly a pair of pheas- 
ants that have escaped from the pen of some club or 
private person. 

Although there are more or less quail on both the 
northern and southern shores, the principal hunting 
grounds lie in the center of the island in the farming 
belt. Owing to the absence of thick, heavily timbered 
woods about these farms, quail shooting, so far as 
being able to see the bird is concerned, is an easy 
matter, but while there is nothing to obstruct the 
vision, there is a tangled mass of briers and short 
scrub oaks which make walking an arduous task and 
seriously interfere with your dogs’ hunting abilities. 
For hunting game birds in this section, the setter far 
excels the short-coated, tender-skinned pointer, who, 
although willing and probably able to hunt for a day 
or two, soon becomes so cut up by the cat-briers and 
burnt scrub oaks with their fire sharpened branches 
that it is rank cruelty to hunt him, while his long- 
haired relative enjoys greater immunity from similar 
causes. 

Among the hills of the north side and in the thick 
swamps and cedar thickets along the southern shore, 
there still live a few ruffed grouse, more commonly 
known as partridge. Of late years the grouse has 
rapidly decreased in numbers. It is found in the great- 
est numbers in the vicinity of Brookhaven, but a few 
are scattered over nearly all the island, and there is 
hardly a local hunter who cannot account for one or 
two of them when summing up the results of his fall 
shooting. 

While the sportsman is strolling through the fields 
in the summer or early fall, accompanied by the pup 
who is to make his début on the first day of the open 
season, he may flush an occasional woodcock, but this 
long-billed wanderer is not found in large enough 
numbers to warrant hunting him. It is only by lying 
at dusk near some little pond or water hole in the 
hills that one may see sufficient birds to enable him 
to make a decent bag. This is hardly a sportsman- 
like way of shooting them, however, and is left to the 
farmer’s boy, who, after the chores are finished, takes 
his single-barrel of ancient make and patiently waits 
by the edge of the pond, in the shadow of the sur- 
rounding vegetation, until he sees the luckless bird, 
eager to quench its thirst, alight, then remorselessly 
pots it. 

The meadows, which lie all along the southern 
shores of Long Island, also furnish their fair quota of 
sport. Yellowlegs, kriekers, golden plover and that 
little grayish-brown fellow, the English snipe, whose 
erratic flight has caused many an ounce of number 
eights to be wasted, frequent these marshy grounds. 
To the south of the village of Freeport, one of the 
largest summer resorts of the island, lies a noted snipe 
meadow, and during the summer months the incessant 
popping of guns proclaims the presence of many gun- 
ners. Rail and meadow hens also live in the long grass 
along the banks of the meadow creeks, but these birds 
do not attract as much attention from the sportsman 
as do the swifter-flying, and consequently more prized, 
snipe. 

The islands near the beach, in the Great South Bay, 
particularly Oak Island and the Fire Islands, furnish 
some of the best snipe shooting obtained on the whole 
south side. Not so easy of access as are the meadows 
of the main land, the snipe are not disturbed by con- 
tinuous shooting, and are, therefore, more plentiful 
and stool much more readily. 

If one, however, wishes to kill the larger varieties 
of snipe, the willet, jack, marlin or black-breasted 
plover, the narrow strip of sand separating bay and 
ocean is the spot upon which to set out your stool. 
Find one of the many shallow ponds that abound on 
the beach, in which the water, during the last of the 
ebb tide, is only one or two inches deep, build your 
blind, stick your decoys up in the water in the most 
natural manner, and, especially if all this is accom- 
plished when a blustering sou-wester is blowing, ac- 


companied by a little rain, in all probability your gun . 


will not lie idle by your -sides 

The sand bars lying north of the Shinnecock Life 
Saving Station, in Shinnecock Bay, form another well- 
known resort. for the snipe shooter. Sedge grass 
grows on the bars in many places, and in this the 
sportsman either builds his blind, or if the depth of 
the water will permit, pulls his sharpie, the tall grass 
making an excellent cover. Over these bars fly nearly 
all the varieties of snipe; and famous bags have been 
made there in past years by men prominent in the 
highest political and social circles. 

The one sport for which Long Island is particularly 
adapted is duck shooting. From Coney Island to Mon- 
tauk Point stretches a continuous chain of bays, four 
in number, all connected by canals, and each one con- 
taining excellent feeding grounds for wild fowl. Of 
these four, the Great South Bay is the largest and Pe- 
conic Bay the deepest, but the two on which most of 
the duck shooting is done are the Shinnecock and 
Great South bays. On both the same devices are 
used; when the bay is open the battery, or, as it is 
locally known, the machine, is anchored on a flat, from 
one to three hundred stool thrown in the water around 
it, and the gunner lying comfortably in the coffin- 
shaped box in the midst of this delusive gathering of 
decoys deals death and destruction to the unwary wild 
fowl that comes within shooting distance. The battery 
is a box built of some light wood, preferably white 

ine, about six feet long, sixteen inches deep, and if 

or two men, forty inches wide. This is known as a 
double battery, the single one being only twenty inches 
wide. These wings, as they are called, are made, ex- 
tending from two to three feet on all sides of the box. 
The purpose of these is to make the box float steadily 
and prevent water from splashing in upon the occu- 
pant. A head fender, made of canvas tacked to nar- 
row strips of wood and generally from fifteen to twenty 
feet in dimension, is always anchored just to wind- 
ward of the battery, and enables the gunner to lie in 
much rougher water than would otherwise be possible, 
as it keeps the waves from breaking over the machine. 
This, together with from one to three hundred stool, 
forms a rig, as the bay gunners call it, and is all car- 
ried in the stool boat, generally a large sharpie, which 
is towed by the sail boat on which the gunner sleeps 
and lives. 

When the bays are covered with ice the scooter takes 
the place of battery and stool boat, and also carries 
the sportsman to the air hole in which he does his 
shooting. This little boat is about sixteen feet long 
by four in width, and is shaped on top somewhat 
similar to a turtle, hence the derivation of its name— 
turtle-back, scooter. These boats all have brass run- 
ners on their bottom, and are supplied with an ice 
hook, lateen sail, oars and sixteen decoys, generally 
hollow, for lightness is an important feature in the 
scooter construction. In this boat the sportsman is 
able either to sail or row over ice and water; and when 
the ice is so thin that the scooter’s runners cut through, 
the ice hook is used, pulling or pushing, as the case 
may be, but the craft is always able to go where noth- 
ing but a similar boat could follow. 

Point shooting is but little indulged in on the island, 
unless it be on the north side, where the coots that 
live in the Sound all winter, are sometimes killed when 
flying past or over one of the numerous points. This 
style of shooting is principally done by residents of 
Northport, who stand on the narrow neck of land sepa- 
rating Northport harbor from the Sound, and those 
of East Marion, who shoot off Rocky Point, just to 
the west of the life saving station of that name. 

Shinnecock Bay sportsmen have a few days of goose 
shooting each fall and spring. The wary birds are shot 
from boxes sunk into the sand bars, which make the 
southern part of the bay unnavigable, unless in a 
small boat. Generally live decoys are used, and the 
method of inducing the geese to come to them is rather 
unique as well as exceedingly interesting to watch. For 
this sport two, or still better, three men work together. 
The ones who are to do the shooting are left on a bar 
near, but not too near—for geese are the wisest bird 
that flies, and could never be driven to a spot where 
they have seen men but a short time before—the flock 
of geese that they have designs upon and proceed to 
stake out the live decoys, arrange the fox grass about 
the boxes and in every way endeavor to make the spot 
look as natural as possible. In the meantime the man 
in the boat—a small sailing skiff is used for this busi- 
ness—has been sailing off in the direction of the par- 
ticular flock that has attracted the gunners’ attention, 
trying to get them between him and the bar on which 
his companions are rigged ou. When this is accom- 
plished he sails down on the geese, and they, of course, 
swim away from him. He then draws off until they 
have recovered from their alarm, then closes up on 
them again. This maneuver is repeated time after time 
until finally the geese, who have been swimming to- 
ward the bar, see some of their own kind near and 
confidently hasten toward what are really the live de- 
coys of the gunner. Though this driving geese, as it 
is called, may seem to be a comparatively easy opera- 
tionAnot many men are capable of doing it. _ Patience, 
perseverance and the ability to correctly estimate dis- 
tance, as well as to know when to hurry the geese or 
when to wait until they have entirely recovered from 
the scare occasioned by the close proximity of the 
boat, are all required, and many a man has found that 
driving geese is not the easy task that it seems to be 
to the onlooker. 

The majority of ducks shot are broadbill, but black 
duck, redhead, canvasback, sprig-tail, brant, old-squaw, 
coots and whistlers are all killed in greater or less 
numbers by the gunners of the isJand. The last named 
bird is seen only when the bays:are frozen over, and 
then many of them are shot fromthe scooter. 

The four-footed game of Long Island is limited to 
the smaller varieties of fur-bearing animals, with the 
one exception of deer. Rabbits, squirrels and fox 
constitute about all the other species that are hunted, 
although a few opossum, ’coons, mink and muskrats 
are trapped or shot. | : : 

The deer shooting is confined to Islip township, the 
swamp owned by the Southside Sportsman’s Clu 
ing the home of most of these animals. This swamp 


is watched by the gamekeepers of the club, and, owing 
to the protection thus provided, the deer have increased 
in the last few years. Indeed, many of the farmers 
complain each summer of the ruin wrought to their 
gardens by deer, which have grown so accustomed to 
the sight of man that only vigorous measures are of 
use to drive them from the irate owner’s vegetables. 

The method of shooting these, you could hardly call 
them wild, deer, on the days provided for in the game 
laws; to wit, the first two Wednesdays and the first 
two Fridays after the first Tuesday in November, is 
not in: a strict sense of the term sportsmanlike. If 
you should happen to live in any one of the different 
villages adjacent to the shooting grounds—Babylon, 
Bay Shore, Islip, Bayport, Sayville or Central Islip, 
you would probably be awakened near midnight by the 
baying of hounds, rattling of wagons, and the horns 
and voices of crowds of men and boys who have 
started at this early hour to reach the selected spot on 
the fire line, surrounding the Southside Club’s pre- 
serves, before dawn. These gangs, each comprised of 
from ten to twenty men, on their arrival at the chosen 
place, wait until it is light enough to distinguish any 
object fairly well; and then spread out along the cleared 
strip, known as the fire line, about seventy feet apart. 
Then two, or possibly three, of the party, mount their 
horses, and taking the hounds with them, ride off into 
the scrub oaks, shouting and making all possible man- 
ner of noise in the endeavor to jump a deer. When 
this is accomplished both dogs and horsemen give 
chase, the men with the object of claiming the deer if 
shot by other than one of their own party. The deer 
always make for the club swamp, and though they may 
succeed in distancing dogs and huntsmen, some one of 
the men on the fire line, by this time stationed from 
one railroad track to the other, a distance of three 
miles, either kills or wounds the unfortunate animal 
so severely that its capture is certain. Once in a 
while an old deer, wise from the experience of many 
seasons, skulks across the fire line, and these fortunate 
nes remain on the club grounds until the absence of 
log and mas: proclaims peace to the hunted. 

Shotgurs :oaded with buckshot, are used in this kind 
of shouzng, rifles being tabooed, as their range is 
dangerous to the thousands of men scattered through 
the woods. This style of sport, while not lacking a 
certain degree of excitement, is rather suggestive of 
butchery, and has called forth many expressions of dis- 
gust from those who believe in giving the deer a better 
show for their lives. 

In the winter, when the snow covers the ground to 
a depth of three or four inches, fox hunting is in- 
dulged in, and many an exciting run is enjoyed. The 
Meadow Brook Hunt Club has made Long Island fa- 
mous for this class of field sport, but not a few of the 
farmers protest agains tthe methods of this celebrated 
clique. The foxes run by the club members are not 
always natives of the island, so the farmer claims, and 
a goodly proportion of these imported foxes escape, to 
roam at large, increasing the supply of these devasta- 
tors of chicken coop and duck pen, and causing an 
additional trouble and expense to the man who already 
has had his spring wheat trampled down and fences 
broken by the hunters. 

Rabbits are plentiful in all parts of the island; but 
squirrels, though shot occasionally on the south side, 
are more abundantly found in the big timber that 
covers the hills of the northern portion. 

If, in this description of the sports of Long Island, 
the fishing were not mentioned, all lovers of the rod 
would have just cause for saying that one of the great- 
est attractions had been woefully neglected. The 
trout that inhabit nearly every brook and pond on the 
island are every whit as gamy as those of the famous 
lakes of Maine, and though not found in such gener- 
ous quantities, furnish many an hour’s pleasure to per- 
sons whose pocket book is not of the plethoric di- 
mensions required for a trip to more distant fishing 
grounds. 

The sport, however, from an angler’s standpoint, 
that yields the most enjoyment and annually draws 
thousands to this little isle, is bay fishing. Every day 
in the summer the channel, from Fire Island Inlet to 
the spot known as the head of the channel, where the 
shoal water of the Great South Bay commences, is 
covered with sailing craft, generally hired for the day, 
but many flying the private ensigns of their owners, 
and all having on board a merry party energetically 
striving to fill the fish boxes to the brim. The same 
conditions prevail on Jamaica and Peconic bays, and 
many a dollar finds its way into the pocket of the 
bayman from renting boats and supplying bait. 

The gamy bluefish is caught in, perhaps, larger num- 
bers than any of the other inhabitants of bay or ocean, 
by trolling, or that more killing but rather nauseating 
method, especially on a hot day, known as chumming. 
Weakfish, flounders, sea bass, porgies, blackfish, Span- 
ish mackerel and other species are found. 

Brief mention has been made of the Southside 
Sportsman’s Club, which, though not the only club 
of its kind on the island, is one of the oldest and 
largest. It is near Oakdale. Founded in 1866, it has 
grown into a large organization representing many 
millions of dollars; and it owns or controls thousands 
of acres through which flow numerous brooks, and 
both land and water are abundantly stocked with game 
and fish. 

The Wyandauch Club is a similar institution, with 
considerable land in the vicinity of Smithtown. Some 
of the finest quail shooting on the island is enjoyed on 
the preserves of this club, which turns out hundreds 
of quail each year, and not only rigorously protects 
them, but takes excellent care that they shall not want 
for food during the severe winters. 

The Westminster Kennel Club is at Babylon. 
These are three of the most prominent sportsman’s 
clubs on Long Island, but there are numerous others 
as well as many private preserves, among which may 
be mentioned those of W. K. Vanderbilt and W. Bay- 
ard Cutting. F. ArtHur PArtrince, 
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‘iy Life in the Rockies.—IV. 


(Concluded from page £58.) 


" ie 
_ (Hot.a few days in the timber camp I had been slightly 
indisposed, during which time we had run out of meat, 
and;'C did not feel equal to going out to hunt. One 
morning I took a glance around, ot 
coming out of the cabin, and saw: a.deer standing about 
100 yards away, taking a look at our camp. I went in- 
side, got my rifle, and stepping to the door I fired at it, 
when it humped its back, went a few steps and lay down. 
We ‘had in camp a large. shepherd dog, old Jack, the 
best hunting dog for big game I have ever seen. I had 
not then an opportunity to see him after big game, but 
had jheard his master, Mr. P., talk. of his worth, and 
thought this was a good time to try him. The dog was 
200 yards above the cabin with Mr. P., wha was maki 
fence-bucks. I went.up and told him the situatien, 
he came down with the dog to help. We started over, 
and when we were half way to it, it got up and old Jack 
saw it, but as usual would not go a step toward it until 
told to go. I told him to.go after it, and he went with 
a will. It was in a bad windfall, and the way that deer 
cleared that down timber arid left the old dog behind was a 
revelation to us, who expected Jack to. come up with the 
deer immediately. I followed a short distance, but could 
not go far. I sat down and in a very short timeMr. 
P. gave a whoop, which I knew meant; something, and 
I made my way about.a: mile down the gulch which we 
were near, and there found that Jackj-had eaught and 
killed the deer in short order, and we -prepated it for 
transportation to cammp,, , Previous to that-I ‘never, would 
allow. him to go with me hunting, but after I saw how 
much sense he had, and: also how speedily and surely; he 
could run down and capture a wounded deer, I generally 
took him with me on all my hunts. 

It jwas seldom that I needed to,.take time during my 
regular working hours to go hunting, but generally .man- 
aged to kill enough to keep us in meat by going.out late 
in the evening after the day’s work was done. One. even- 
ing, just as the sun was.sinking behind the great tower- 
ing mountains in the west, old Jack and I started out to 
look for meat. We went straight up the side of a tim- 
bered mountain, then followed one of the numerous 
der paths around the side of the mountain toward some 
little open, grassy spots. It was a perfectly still, quiet 
evening, without a sound of any kind of life, and the 
only thing to be heard as I slipped noiselessly along with 
moccasined feet, was the panting of old Jack, who was 
fat and covered with long, woolly hair. As long as I 
would keep walking he would keep up his panting, but 
the instant I would stop he would cease, and not a sound 
would escape from him as long as I stood still. While 
I would be listening he would look up at me, then turn 
his head to one side and listen so intently and eagerly 
that no one, seeing his great, intelligent eyes, and noting 
his actions could doubt that he knew as well as I what 
I was looking for. Just as it was getting dusk I stopped 
near a thick, brushy place, and heard the muffled thud! 
thud! of deer, which had probably winded us and were 
taking a hasty leave. Jack heard them also, and knew 
well what it meant, but never budged. Some fifty yards 
ahead was a little rocky knoll, beyogyd which was a steep 
slopé of open ground, at the bottom of which there was 
a. windfall, and I judged rightly that they would go 
through this. I therefore made a lively run for this 
opening, and when I got there saw the deer—two of 
them—just entering the windfall, 100 yards away. 
They stopped -to look back after entering the windfall 
a few rods, and I immediately got in my work and 
brought down the largest of the two, but fearing it might 
not stay down, as is frequently the case when they drop 
in their tracks at the crack of the gun, I told Jack to go, 
and he went like a whilrwind, but he missed the one that 
was down and got after the other one, and did not get 
back until after I got to the one that was down, which 
was dead when I reached it. I was then about a mile 
from camp, and thought I could call to Mr. P. to assist 
me in getting the meat to camp, so I sent out some wild 
whoops, and succeeded in making him hear me, and he 
started out to hunt me, but not getting the direction ex- 
actly, he failed to locate me, and went back to camp and 
to bed. 

I had never tried packing a fresh killed carcass of a 
full-grown deer alone, but concluded to try it. Shoul- 
dering the warm, slippery thing I took my rifle in one 
hand and started for camp, and about an hour after 
dark staggered into camp, as hot and tired as any 
American who ever shouldered venison. One afternoon 
we had a hard rain, and about three o'clock, after the 
rain was over, Mr. P. said, “Guess you had better take 
the rest of the day looking for meat.” I took my, rifle 
and started up through the woods and in twenty-five 
minutes was back to camp for a horse to pack in a deer 
which I had killed. 


” 





It was seldom that I went out for meat and came back 
empty, but one day I went out right after din- 
ner and spent all of the afternoon without seeing any 
big game. While sitting along a game trail, watching, 
I heard a rustling noise, and soon an old mother grouse 
with about a dozen young ones following her, came in 
sight only a few steps away, and it was with much in- 
terest that I watched them as long as they were in sight. 
They were tiny little fellows, and it was most interest- 
ing to see how suddenly they would dart off and seem 
to vanish out of existence at the least warning sound 
from the old hen. I have since thought that if some of 
the debaters who have been recently advocating the 
theory in Forest AND STREAM that the young have to be 
taught by example what to do rather than by are it 
by instinct, could have watched that family for half an 
hour or more as I did, they would weaken in their be- 
lief, for could these little youngsters, but a few hours 
old, have been taught what they knew. by. seeing other 

rouse run and hide at the same sound? _No,-they knew 
it by instinct, before they were two hours old. To those 
not familiar with birds of the grouse family, it is sur- 
prising how shifty the young ones are. I knew of the 
nest of a quail being passed in. the morning when the 
eggs. were all there, none of them being broken open, 
and in the evening of the same day the eggs were all 
hatched and the you ne. $ Ger es 
. The.next day at 4-P. M.,.as I was chopping about one 
and one-half miles trot in camp, I took my- rifle along, and 
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took a circle on my way to camp. When passing the 
point where I had killed mfy first elk, it was getting so 
dusk thafobjects were very dim, and I jumped a yearling 
bull elk} which ran toward camp, into the heavy green 
timber... Not having a good opportunity for a shot, and 
being much o to shooting at game by random, I 
withheld my fire and. went on into the green timber to- 
ward camp. After going some distance into the woods 
I saw the elk off to my left about fifty yards, running 
parallel with the way I was going. It being so dark in 
the woods, and the timber so thick, I did not risk a shot, 
but saw at once where I could maneuver to its undoing. 
About 200 yards straight ahead of me was the head of a 
ravine, around which was a favorite pass for all kinds of 
game, and I was quite certain it was making for that 
pass. I got down to a 200 yard sprint in a way that 
could only be induced by the vision of 250 pounds of 
good, tender elk meat. It was so dark, and I was so 
busy watching for a clear track through the underbrush 
that I was within a few yards of the head of the ravine 
before I realized it. Just as I put on the brakes to stop, 
I saw his majesty coming straight toward me; he had 
gone rather beyond the place, in his hurry, and was com- 
ing toward me to get around the head of the ravine, 
rather than going down through it as I had planned he 
would. _I-dropped on one knee, which was always my 
favorite attitude for good shooting, and when he was 
within about 25 yards of me I whistled and he stopped. 
It was so dark I could only level the rifle at him, with- 
out seeing the sights; when the rifle cracked he whirled 
around ‘and ran back a few rods and lay down by a tree, 
with his head directly behind the tree, so that I had no 
difficulty in' crawling up within a few steps of him, and 
I broke his'neck with the next shot. Mr. P. had been 
in bed when he heard me shoot, and when I came in he 
suggested that I had better just do my hunting at night 
thereafter and save time. ; 





Work in the wild woods, which have never been 
touched ‘with an ax, and where the wild creatures live 
in their natural state, is full of interest, and I have at 
times become so engrossed in the study of wild life about 
me as to almost forget what I was working at. To note 
with what engineering skill their trails are laid out 
through the mountains, so as to take advantage of every 
ravine, canyon;* ridge and peak, so as to get from one 
point to another through rough, wooded country by the 
easiest possible routes, would cause anyone to admire 
and wonder at their seeming wisdom. I never crossed 
one of these well-beaten and long used trails along the 
steep mountain slopes without thinking, “What could 
an observer have seen could ‘he have been stdtioned by 
the side of this trail all through the past ages, and seen 
all the wild creatures which contributed their: share to- 
ward the making of this trail?” 

Once, while removing an old log which was so decayed 
as to be readily torn to pieces the hands, I found, 
directly under the log, and consequently several inches 
under the ground and old leaf mould, a pair of buck deer 
antlers, with the skull attached to them, which had evi- 
dently been protected from the rodents all these years 
by being covered up. I spent considerable time holding 
an inquest over the remains, to try to determine how 
and when it met its death; and whether it was lying 
there and was killed by the tree falling upon its head, or 
whether it had met its death before the tree fell. It was 
all so fascinating to try to picture in the mind the 
tragedy that must have happened there in the solitary 
wilderness long before the foot of any white man was 
set in those mountains; for, judging from the great 
length of time which the’ fallen pine timber on those 
dry mountain sides will remain solid, the log must have 
lain there more than a hupdred years. 

While working on the “same spot at another time, I 
stopped, straightened up and looked around to see if any 
living thing was in sight, as was my habit. Up on thé 
mountain side in the open timber, less than 100 yards 
away, stood an immense buck deer with wide spreading 
antlers, watching me at my work. I began to talk to him 
in a loud voice, and apologized for intrudding on his 
territory, and told him with some genuine sadness that 
he and his kindred were doomed to be crowded out, like 
the Indian, whose tepee poles were scattered around 
only a few rods from that spot. He stood and listened 
to it all, then walked slowly away, as if in a deep study. 

The next camp meat was that of a full-grown elk 
which I found late one evening about one and a half miles 
from camp, as I was on my way from my work. 





I oeaty got on my horse and rode over to Big 
Creek Park, to see my neighbors, and look after my 
ranch. One evening while on my way back to camp, and 
while going through a little open park, I looked off to 
my left, and there was a fine buck deer with large antlers 
standing in the edge of a windfall, about seventy-five 
yards away, watching me as I rode by. I had no gun, 
but remembered hearing of ple who had roped deer 
and other game from their horses. As I was riding a 
horse that was swift for a short distance, my plans were 
made in an instant. After getting somewhat past the 
buck, so as to keep him unsuspicious, I began circling 
gradually around toward the windfall, to get as near as 
ssible to him, hoping when he would start I could get 
im to go out into and across the park, which was about 
200 yards wide, and believing that in such case I could 
make a dash and come up with him. All this time I was 
taking my rope from the saddle, and had it all ready to 
throw, and was just getting ready for the chase when he 
wheeled around and went off through the windfall, after 
I had gotten quite close to him, and spoiled my plans. 
One day I was at Luke Wheelers’ and they had been 
out of meat for some time. It was ing late in the 
season, and the deer were gathering in bands prepara- 
tory to ee for their winter quarters, and were hard 
to find. As the country. between there and the timber 
eamp was all unsettled and fill of game, Luke suggested 
that I take his rifle with me as I went back to camp and 
to kill a deer for him, which he might get the next 
day, as he intended driving to 6ur camp with the 
and take his wife and sister over for a day’s outing. 
While I was allowing my horse to climb slowly up the 
side of a steep mountain on the other side of which was 
our ¢amp, just as the sun was setting, I saw a deer stand- 
ing away above me feeding. I had a lariat rope tied 
around my. horse’s néck, and fastened: ina coil to the 
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saddle, so that it could be taken loose in an instant. | 
loosed the rope from the saddle, jumped off my horse, 
and dropped the rope at my feet, dropping on one knee 
on top of it to keep the horse from leaving me, and took 
a shot at the deer. The horse made a plunge to get away 
and my feet in some way got caught in the coils of the 
rope, and for an instant there was a general mix-up. 
By some of the most creditable high-kicking and contor- 
tions ever executed, I was disentangled from the rope, 
and as soon as the horse found it was free it stopped and 


grazing. 

I gathered up the gun and my scattered senses and 
slipped up a little ravine a few yards, where I could get 
a better view of where I had seen the deer, and raising 
up I saw not only the one I had seen, but about eighteen 
or twenty others, all standing within gun-shot. 

It was the largest bunch of deer I ever saw together, 
and it was a splendid sight. They were in their short 
gray coat, and looked so much the color of their sur- 
roundings, in the dusk of the evening, that it was diffi- 
cult to see them only as they would move a big ear or 
turn their head. 

Taking careful aim at a large doe, which was nearest 
to me and standing broadside to me, I shot, not doubting 
that it would collapse right there. It never moved when 
the gun cracked. Pumping in another load I shot with 
even more care, if possible, than before, and it still re- 
mained motionless. “Then it just occurred to me that 
I was shooting a strange gun, and I knew it was sighted 
entirely different from mine, but how I did not know. 
Some of the deer were by that time getting uneasy and 
beginning to walk cautiously away toward the timber a 
few- rods distant. I was uneasy also, but remained where 
I was. I concluded that the gun was shooting high, and 
aimed for the fore leg, half way between the knee and 
the body, and when the gun cracked that time the deer 
dropped, but I knew full well that it was not down to 
stay. I jumped up and ran with all possible speed toward 
it, and did this so suddenly that I was fairly among the 
others before they were aware of it, and such a stampede 
as was on for an instant would have made a picture for 
an artist, could it have been continued. I was within 
ten steps of my doe when she saw me, and seeming to 
rally all at once did what I had expected—jumped up 
and started off on a good run. I was as close as I 
wanted, and at the second jump put in a shot that 
brought it down to stay. The first shot had simply 
creased it on top of the shoulders, as I supposed. By 
the time I had the game dressed and got my horse it was 
a and I left it there and rode on to camp by star- 
ight. 





If in all the affairs of life I could profit as well by the 
mistakes made, to guard against a recurrence of the 
same, as in the art of hunting, it might be well. I owed 
my success of that evening to a failure on a previous 
occasion, when I was stopping at Wheeler’s for a few 
days. Deer were very hard to get just then, and I vol- 
unteered to try and get one for them. I had hunted hard 
and faithfully until about two o’clock, when, in coming 
over a bare ridge, I saw.a fine bunch of deer, but they 
saw me at the same time, and were off. There was some 
snow, and I followed after, but soon. found that they 
were sighting me at intervals and moving on. At last, 
by great care and some maneuvering, I saw one of them 
standing on a bare hill nearly a mile away. Having 
them once located and stationary, I knew it was only a 
matter of time until I should get to them, unseen, for 
stalking was my strong hold. By much circling I kept 
in ravines and sheltering places, and crawling on my 
hands and knees the last hundred yards I finally got to 
the nearest point to them that it was possible to get, 
which was still a long shot. There were quite a bunch 
of them standing and lying around, at a point where 
they could see far back on their trail, and were evidently 
feeling secure in their advantageous position. The one 
which was nearest to me was lying down, and taking a 
very careful aim I fired at its shoulder. When the gun 
cracked it began to flounder and kick around, but could 
not get up. In my inexperience at that time I sup- 
posed of course that if it was disabled for the time be- 
ing it was so for good, and after taking a few long run- 
ning shots at some of the others, I began hunting around 
for the empty shells which I had thrown out of my gun, 
and after a minute or more of search for them, I started 
leisurely over to take care of my deer. When about half 
way to it I saw, away down to my left, a deer running 
away, and it fell, but got up quickly and went on at a 
good rate. I realized as soon as I saw it fall that it was 
the one I had been so sure was mine. I fired a couple of 
parting shots at it, but it went on, and although I fol- 
lowed it for miles, I never again got sight of it, and 
never even found where it had stopped. Subsequent ex- 
perience taught me that it had been creased on top of the 
shoulders or neck, and I have never followed any game 
thus wounded and come up with it, though I have fol- 
lowed some animals many miles. Such wounding is 
probably not fatal, and they soon recover from the effects. 
‘When I looked back through my “hind sight” and saw 
how easily I could have gotten it before it got up at all, 
and then realized how badly I wanted it, my remorse was 
a just and full punishment for my mistake. A day or 
two later, when telling the famous hunter, Cooke Rhea, 
of my blunder, he said: “Take this advice, which I can 
give from a long experience: when you shoot at any- 
thing and it drops at the crack of the gun, get to it just 
as quick as you can!” With the above experience and 
advice I never lost another head of game in that way, 
but have frequently had success which depended on get- 
ting on the spot with all speed. On the other hand, when 
a big-game animal is shot and runs a few rods before 
falling, then it is safe to take plenty of time in getting to 
it, for it will stay down. 

The time was drawing near when our work would be 
finished, and camp would be broken. I was anxious to 
get some meat to take home with me to my ranch. My 
saddle horse and a mule belonging to another fellow had 
left the range where they usually stayed, and Andrew 
Pennoyer and I started out one morning to hunt for 
them, and I took my rifle, hoping to see something to 
shoot. The mountain on which we were camped was 
mostly covered with timber on the north side where we 
were cam and on the south side it was open, and 
covered with fine feed for stock; it was there we believed 
‘our stock had gone, and we went over and found them 
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away down at the foot of the mountain, fat and well 
contented. We caught them and were leading them up 
the side of the mountain when a deer ran out of a small 
pre of timber and went out of sight‘ over a ridge. 

ving Andrew in charge of our stock, I took a sneak 
up to the top of the ridge to look for the deer. I could 
see nothing of it, but while looking carefully over the 
vast open mountain side of ridges and ravines, I saw, 
away near the top of the mountain, several animals mov- 
ing about, but as they were fully half a mile away I 
could not be sure what they were; anyhow it was game, 
and I knew it was deer, antelope or sheep, and I in- 
structed Andrew to keep well into the ravines and make 
his way with our saddle animals to the top of the moun- 
tain and there wait for me. I went straight up the moun- 
tain over the top, then keeping just over the top, fol- 
lowed up to a point opposite where I had seen the game, 
then crawled down until I could look over, where I saw 
a small bunch of antelope just where I had first seen 
them. They were all lying down, and I began one of the 
most difficult stalks ever I tackled. It was all open ex- 
cept for a few scattering sage-brush and an occasional 
rock, with a. fallen tree as the objective point to be 
reached, which would bring me within good range. The 
most of the distance had to be covered by crawling flat 
on my belly, which is a slow and by no means easy mode 
of locomotion, but serves a good pu when no other 
will bring the required results. I did not raise my head 
to investigate from start to finish, and when I finally slid 
up to my position and peeped under the log, they were 
all standing up looking intently in my direction, having 
probably seen some northeast corner of my anatomy as 
it may have risen above the prescribed line of vision, 
while of course my head was crowding the earth. 

I poked my rifle over the log and shot at the nearest 
one to me, which started on the run with the rest of the 
bunch, but fell dead after running a few rods. The 
others ran within a few rods of Andrew, who was on top 
of the mountain nearly a mile away. 





Some years later while spending some months with my 
friend, James H. Cook, a famous hunter and ex-chief of 
scouts during the Indian wars in the West, on his ranch 
in Nebraska, he told me a story of his own experience 
which brought to mind this particular stalking of ante- 
oe, He was guiding a party of four Englishmen on an 
elk hunt; they were without any hunting experience 
whatever, and were very raw. He sighted some elk, but 
had a difficult stalk to get near enough for sure shoot- 
ing. The only way to come up with them was to go on 
hands and knees, and keep very low at that. He started 
to lead the way, and told his Englishmen to do just as 
he did. When he had crawled some distance, squatted 
as close to the ground as was possible, he stopped and 
looked back to see how England was coming on. He 
said: “They were coming, all four of them, strung out 
in single file, and crawling, not on their hands and knees, 
but on their hands and feet, with their heads so low that 
their ears were trailing on the ground, and their rumps 
as high in the air as they could possibly get them, look- 
ing as if they were trying to stand on their heads, and 
the sight was so ridiculous and comic that to suppress an 
outburst of laughter was the severest strain of the day.” 
Of course he accompanied the description by getting 
down and showing how they were coming, and afforded 
focd for such laughter as adds years to a lifetime. 





A few evenings later I went for a final hunt with old 
Ieck. and on the old familiar grounds, as I intended 
leaving the next day. After following the top of the 
mortain a distance of nearly two miles from camp, I 
started to go down the side, when I saw about a dozen 
deer away below me, scattered in and around a quaking 
asp thicket, and they saw me. They were so far away 
that they did not take alarm, but I knew it was useless 
to try to get closer, as there was no way of doing so 
only to walk down the bare open side of the mountain 
in plain sight; so I decided the only thing to do was to 
try a long shot. I sat down on the ground and took a 
shot at the one nearest to me, and none of them seemed 
in the least alarmed, and I kept shooting away at dif- 
ferent ones until I had fired about a half dozen shots, and 
siill they kept browsing around without any concern, and 
] gave it up as a bad job, as they were beyond my range. 
I went on down then toward them, and they soon disap- 
peared in the thicket. I went on through the thicket and 
came into more open woods by the side of a small ravine, 
and saw the glimpse of a deer as it went up out of the 
ravine into the woods above. It did not belong to the 
bunch I had seen, and had not seen me, so I crawled 
carefully down into the ravine and followed it up a short 
distance, then came up so I could see up into the woods. 
There I saw my deer, a splendid buck, standing broad- 
side to me, about fifty yards away, and, fortunately for 
me, his head was entirely hid by a bunch of leaves, while 
the whole body was exposed, thus allowing me to see 
him while he could not see me. 

I laid my rifle across a rock right in front of me and 
shet him through, the shoulders, when he fell, but 
see:ned to be trying to get up. Old Jack had been sitting 
clcse behind me all this time, and he looked so eager for 
a share in the fun that I couldn’t deprive him, and said 
“Go get him!” He had him by the throat before I got 
half a dozen steps toward him, and how he did enjoy the 
tussle. It was one of the fattest deer I ever killed, and 
was a valuable addition to my larder for the coming win- 
ter. There I learned something new again. It had al- 
ways been my belief, as it is of many others, that deer 
zlways add additional numbers of points to their antlers 
fcr each year of their age, and I always believed that a 
two-point buck (two points on each side) was always 
two years old. I have killed quite a number of bucks 
which had the small two points, where the size and ap- 
pearance of the deer would indicate that they were two 
years old, but this one, though having but the two points 


on each side, had much larger horns with wider spread, ° 


and the size and appearance of the deer indicated an 
older animal. Being certain it was more than two years 
old, I was puzzled, and called a Mexican,-who was work- 
ing in our camp, and who was an experienced hunter, to 
explain what I believed to be an uncommon freak. He 
opened its mouth, and as soon as he saw its teeth he told 
me, by signs, that it was four years old, and: that the 

ints on the horns had nothing to do with determin- 
ng the age, ee Ee ee £ . 
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So far as I have been able ‘to observe, all two-year-old 
bucks have the two points on each side, but all two-péint 
bucks are not two-year-olds. Like the old adage on 
lawyers, | All -lawyers are liars, but all liars: are> not 
lawyers. EMERSON CARNEY: -. 

Morcantown, W. Va. a 


A True Bear Story. 


Soutu Cuatuam, N. H.—I had shot at two bears 
before the one about which I am going to: tell you. 

The first one I saw last year, and Dr. E. A. Chase, of 
Brockton, Mass., who was spending the summer at my 
place, was with me. We were out fishing, and the bear 
came quite close to us. Having brought my shotgun 
along, I fired at him, but as my gun was loaded with 
fine shot, it could not have injured him much. 

The other bear I saw up in the woods, where I was 
hunting small game. At sight of the bear I drew my 
charges of fine shot and put buck shot in their places. 
By that time the bear was nearly out of sight. I 
fired at him, but it did not take effect, and he got away. 

But now to return and begin my story. ne Sep- 
tember afternoon I went up in the woods to hunt small 
game. I had been away from home only a little while, 
and: had just entered a beautiful grove: of oak trees 
= about a hundred yards away, I saw a large black 

ar. 

He was down on his haunches eating acorns. The 
next instant, however, he had raised himself on his 
hind legs, as tall as a man. I decided that it would 
be impossible to kill him with my shotgun at so long 
a distance, and I had almost made up my mind to go 
home for my rifle, when bruin started away, and mak- 
ing a circle to the left, disappeared from view. Fear-. 
ing that I should be unable to find him again if I went - 
home for the rifle, I decided that I would do the best 
on with the shotgun, which was loaded with buck- 
shot. 

So crossing a ravine to my left, I crawled up the hill 
on my hands and knees to head the bear off. In at 
moment I caught sight of him standing on a large, * 
flat rock about eighty yards away. The distance was 
so great I thought it best not to fire. The bear stood 
watching some cattle that were a short distance away, 
for a few moments, and then started off again. I fol- 
lowed until I lost sight of him. In a few moments, 
however, I saw him again, this time coming toward 
me. I dropped behind a large boulder close by, and 
waited. He kept on coming, and when he was within 
thirty yards of my hiding place, his side being turned 
toward me, I fired. I only wounded him, however, 
and he started off again. I followed a little way, and 
fired a second time. I hit him back of the fore shoul- 
der. He started to walk away, nevertheless, but he 
had only gone a short distance when he fell, and in a 
few moments he was dead. 

I then got a team and some men to help me, and we 
got the bear home. He measured six feet and three 
inches long, weighed 160 pounds, and was one of. the 
largest bears ever shot in this vicinity, which is in 
the edge of the White Mountains, near North Conway. 

A. B. F. Stixes. 


The Maine Season. 


BANGOR, Maine, Oct. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The game season is on in Maine, but the usual rush of 
sportsmen that usually marks the beginning of the season 
iS conspicueus by its contrast with preceding years. 
Those who advocate the license idea and’ believe that it 
was a good thing for the State at large, now say that 
the great majority of non-resident sportsmen, having 
to pay fifteen dollars for their privilege, are waiting until 
their outing will permit them to kill both moose and 
deer, and so will not visit this State until later. The 
camp and hotel owners, transportation companies, and 
others interested are sincerely hoping that this may be 
so, and look forward to the middle of next week to see 
the promised influx of sportsmen from other States. 
One dreamy representative of the game interests is re- 
ported as saying to a reporter that the way sportsmen 
were pouring into the camps is beating all records—and 
so it may be, but just the opposite of what he may have 
meant to be understood as saying. One year ago the 
night Pullman from Boston to this city brought twenty 
sportsmen, and the same night this season it brought 
six. That night a year ago there were as many more 
who sought sleeper tickets that could not secure berths: 
this year those six were practically all the hunters 
aboard the train. “In ten years,” said one of the party, 
“I never saw the Boston station so lacking in evidences 
of outgoing sportsmen as it was last night.” Still, the 
crowd may come later, and there are many who are trust- 
ing sincerely that it may be so. Those guides whose old 
established parties have cancelled their dates don’t hope 
for anything but a chance to kill a couple of deer and a 
moose and sell them to the markets, thus earning a few 
= at least in the spare time they expect to have this 
all. 

This, by the way, is a great year for bears. A promi- 
nent taxidermist of this city told the writer to-day that 
he had received upward of twenty bears in the last three 
weeks, which beats all records in Bangor. Some of these 
have come from New Brunswick and some from Bangor, 
but they have all been bears, and the sportsman who 
wants to hunt b’ar needs no license, this year or next, in 
Maine. 

But if there are few sportsmen coming into Maine 
just now, her neighbor “across the line” is having an 
abundance of business in the way of moose hunters, 
while some are coming out from Newfoundland with 
their gracefully horned caribou. A large number of 
these Canadian-killed heads find their way to this city 
for mounting, and the first to be received here this season 
was killed: by Dr. J. C. Wilson, of Philadelphia, who 
hunted in the country reached via Bathurst, N. B. The 
largest head from that country measured ‘60 inches, and 








was sighted by C. Carnegie, of New Yorkicity. The’ 


antlers spread 60 inches.. A. B. and T. W.°Roberts; of 

Bala, Pa, and: Joseph.G. Rosengarten, Jr!) and A: L. 

Wheeler, of Philadelphia, Pa., have’ been @p:té the New- 
‘barrens, s¢nding out three fir a 

6 emigh aie” 





2. Amos: P. Webber,-M.D,, of Boston, hag ‘bne of 
the handsomest heads seen here in. a long time, the 
antlers being very’ massive ‘and ‘spreading 58 inches. 
Other trophies received from the Provinces include orle 
moose and .bear, H.-G. Rowe,. Medina, O.; a:,mogse, 
Thos. G. Rowe, Bucyrus, O.; a bear, C. E. Warren, 
Cleveland, O.; one ‘moose, Dr. Benj. Pennebaker, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; two moose, R. H. Stevenson, Boston; one. 
caribou, H. Cummings, Jr., Boston; one very nice moose, 
B. L. Longenecker, Brooklyn, N. Y.; a caribou (from 
Quebec), E: L. Pollock, a ort, Conn.; moose (head 
spread 58 inches), George ya en New York city; 
an entire family of five bears, Joseph Adamowski, the 
widely-known Boston musician. Perhaps the , most 
astonishing story of the game season in .New Brunswick 
this season is that of the experience of George Wilcox, 
of Meriden, Conn., who was accompanied by his ‘Tittle 
son, eleven years old, in a trip to Newcastle. The boy 
shot his moose with a .22 caliber rifle. Judge H.. J. 
Cookinham, of Utica, N. Y., had a fine trip into, New- 
foundland, and sent two caribou heads here to be setup. 
Benson Mann and son, of Philadelphia, secured four in 
the same barrens, and Rev. Harold Pattison, of Har 
ford, who left his summer camp at: Moosehead .Lake a 
month ago or less to try. the same sport, succee in 
shooting three caribou. Charles fW.. Keyes, of East - 
perell, and Henry W., Keyes, of {North Haverhill, Ss. 
secured three caribou apiece, and FE. Otz, of New York 
city, made a double trip, getting; three caribou in - 
foundland and then coming oygr; to New BrunsWick, 
where he secured two moose. , Hersert W. Rowe. 
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Massachusetts Fish and Game. 

Boston, Oct. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
readers of Boston dailies last Thursday were given a 
genuine surprise by the report of a buck perambulating 
the streets of Chelsea, a city comprised in greater Bos- 
ton, and within the limits of Suffolk county. The deer, 
by good fortune, turned into a street where is a stable, 
and, by intuition, I suppose, considered that the proper 
place of abode. At any rate he took possession and was 
secured. The owner was nonplussed and not knowing 
just what to do, telephoned in various directions for in- 
formation, the result of which was the advent of Deputy 
Warden Bent, who was sent by Capt. Collins to take pos- 
session of the deer, as the property of the State. The 
deputy secured needed assistance and succeeded in trans- 
porting the deer to a remote forest several miles from 
the city limits, where he was set free, and it is quite 
probable that he will have full enjoyment of his liberty 
till the expiration of the close time five years hence. 

It is also reported that the people of Gloucester are 
greatly exasperated by the killing of a deer in the out- 
skirts of that city. The Commissioners have been in- 
formed that several owners of dogs have allowed them, 
or encouraged them, to chase deer, and have sent warn- 
inggs to those persons, and have instructed their deputies 
to see that the law is enforced to the ‘etter. Your 
readers may rest assured if the deer are not saved it will 
not be the fault of the State Commissioners and their 
deputies. ‘ 

Deputy Bent had a case against a Boston dealer for 
shipping short lobsters which came before the court on 
Wednesday last. I am informed that the dealer ad- 
mitted to Mr. Bent that he shipped them, and the deputy 
asked the judge whether his own statement would be 
sufficient, and was told that his testimony would be of no 
account—that he had no standing with the court. At first 
the judge objected to having witnesses come from Fall 
River, where the lobsters were delivered, on the ground 
that it would involve too much expense. However, 
several witnesses were brought from that city and gave 
their testimony, and it would seem the case against the 
dealer was clearly proven, but for all that he was ac- 
quitted. The source of my information is such as to 
preclude the possibility of doubt as to the facts above 
stated, and the case should, it seems to me, be carried 
to a higher court. As President Reed, of the State Asso- 
ciation, said at the conference of commissioners, the 
10'%4-inch law is a very difficult one to enforce, and when 
a case is brought before a judge who is prejudiced 
against the law, a conviction 1s impossible. 

It is too early yet to learn how our hunters find the 
partridges, but that the quail shooting will be good is 
certain, the reports from various parts of the State indi- 
cating that they are abundant, many having been seen in 
sections where they are. not usually found at all. 

Commissioner Wentworth writes that the gunners 
who have sought the covers in New Hampshire have 
not as yet secured large bags, but he anticipates better 
results later. : be 

A party of Boston sportsmen are arranging to visit 
Sandwich, N. H., in a*few days for deer hunting, and it 
is quite certain that a considerable number who have 
been accustomed to hunt big game in Maine will go to 
the northern section of the Granite State this year in- 
stead. For the man who can spare but two or three 
weeks from business, this furnishes an inviting field, not 
only on account of accessibility, but for the abundance of 
game as well. The great host of hunters who can only 
go out for a day or half a day will welcome the time 
when they can get now and then a deer near home. 

Our Commissioners tell me they have of late been 
called on to appoint three of four unpaid deputies every 
wéek, and now almost every town wints one or ‘nore 
fish and game wardens. This is unmistakable proof of 
the increasing interest on the part of the community. 
Capt. Collins has not only kept his deputies on the mcve, 
but. says he has made a careful examination of about 
thirty ponds, and has notified a number of sawmill own- 
ers to keep sawdust out of the streams. 

Your ‘correspondent received a pleasant call recently 
from the well-known Springfield sportsman, Mr. Charles 
Clark Munn, author of “Uncle Terry” and other inter- 
esting stories. His latest book, “The Hermit, A Story of 
the Wilderness,”” which I have just read with much 
pleasure, appeals especially to those who enjoy woods 
life. Mr. Munn was one of the leaders in the convention 
of:clubs in Noveinber, 1899, which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Central Committee and the consequent im- 
provement in the bird laws of our State. 

’ Dr. Bishop's: party retu this week from New 


Brunswick with two bull moose and’ a caribou, killed in 
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the Canaan River country. It is reported that fifty deer 
have been shipped through Bangor. The proprietors of 
camps reached from Bingham are expecting a poor 
season, although they have a very good moose country. 
Mr. Davis, of the Lakeside, reports deer and bear 
abundant, as well as grouse. This is a good = from 
which to hunt in New Hampshire. ENTRAL. 


State Game Preserves. 


Netwoop, Ill, Oct. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have noted the several communications in Forest 
AND STREAM regarding the preserve question, and 
wonder if any of the anti-preserve writers own their 
own homes; and how, if they have a pool on their farm 
or in their dooryard, or a deer or two in their pasture, 
or a nice bunch of quail in their stubble, they would like 
it if some person came along and caught the fish or 
killed the game, and they had no right, under the law, 
to say them nay. 

I do not own a farm, neither a game preserve; but 
I do think that if I did I would wish to say who should 
have the permission to hunt or fish thereon. 

This country threw off the English yoke because that 
Government failed to protect a man in his property 
rights, and imposed on him in other ways. 

Our forefathers declared a man’s house was his 
castle, and in it he was supreme, so long as he kept 
within the law; and so it stands to-day, and I predict 
that when this right is taken away then there will be 
trouble. 

1 hold the rich man’s property to be as sacred to him 
as the poor man’s home is to him, and that he has 
just so much right to forbid trespass as the poor man 
has. These are rights that may not be taken from any 
man, nor should they. 

The question has now simmered down to, What is 
the remedy? 

In some of the States the question is easily solved, 
while in others it is a difficult one indeed. In well 
settled old States, where the land is all owned by in- 
dividuals or corporations, it would be a hard nut to 


crack. On the other hand, in States like Michigan, 
Minnesota, Maine and all the Western and Northwest- 
ern States, it should be quite easy. 

Take for example Minnesota, where they are 


making a national park out of some of the most valu- 
able pine lands of the country; and where the pine has 
been cut off thousands of acres of land that will not be 
used for any purpose whatever for another generation. 

The cut off and burned land lies in tracts of thous- 
ands of acres, which have reverted to the State to sell 
for taxes. Why not make a State preserve out of 
some of this worthless land? It can be done; and the 
game laws will protect the game that thrives in that 
portion of the State. Let no hunting be done except 
during the hunting season, and a moderate license be 
paid for the right to take a limited number of deer or 
moose; and let any one hunt who pays the license. I 
know of enough such land, in St. Louis, Lake and Cook 
counties, to make a State park that would keep stocked 
in spite of all the hunters that would go there; for 
from actual observations I have learned that not over 
one-third of the hunters who go out during the sea- 
son get the lawful allowance of game. 

These lands will no doubt be bought up in time, for 
no other purpose than for game preserves; and if they 
are, individual ownership will bar any one from hunt- 
ing or fishing on them. On these lands are beautiful 
lakes and streams, all of which abound with several 
varieties of fish; and the deer by thousands and moose 
in plenty live and thrive all through that section. 

Why not agitate this question with the several 
States, if for nothing more than the preservation of 
big game? ee eh 





A New Wrinkle in’Possum Hunting 


A MAN who was raised in the country in Virginia and 


says that he has never been “possum huntin’” has not 
only missed the best of sports, but the average man 
would either vote him a “Miss Nancy” or a lazy, good- 


for-nothing fellow. I will admit that the negro, with his 
characteristic sayings, adds largely to the fun of the 
thing, and the “new issue free nigger” who has been 
to school is not capable of getting off the funny sayings 
that we used to hear, but still, a successful ‘possum hunt 
cannot be had without having one or more negroes 
along. I have just come through one of the most suc- 
cessful, as well as amusing, in all my experience. 

At this season of the year the foliage is very thick, 
and it is difficult to look up into the tops of the trees. 

| took with me last night a small quantity of red 
fire, such as is used in tableaux scenes, and set fire to 
it with a match. Instantly it shone through the thick- 
est boughs, and not only enabled us to locate the game, 
but had it not. been for the fire-we might have lost it 
altogether, for it often happens that the possum goes 
up one tree and crosses over to another. Then it is 
impossible to get him, and oftentimes the negroes say 
“dat dorg done tole a lie,” when in fact he has barked 
up the right tree. 

Twice last night the red fire revealed his where- 
abouts by showing every portion of all the trees for a 
hundred feet around. I want to tell of this for the 
benefit of brother ’possum hunters. 

A New York city man, and a gentleman from Buffalo, 
N. Y.,,accompanied us, and as they had often .read 
about such things in the South, they had-the very best 
opportunity of seeing it in all of its phases. 

We rarely eyer cut down trees, as-the yotng: negro 
men can climb almost any sort, and: either grab‘ the 
game by the nape of the neck or shake him: out, after 
shoving him into the topmost boughs. be ee 

Last night a young negro climbed up-within a few 
feet of the "possum and commenced to shake. ’-Failing 
to dislodge him, and as the -varmint had-his head turned 


toward him, he was afraid to take him by the neck, and © 
he-cried, “I'll jes’ spring off an’-ben’ de. tree down, an’ - 


you’all can take him off.” “All right,” said: I," “come 
ahead.” 


! en 
the negro couldn’t “ben’ it down” -as he thought,-sed it 
lacked about twenty-five feet of reaching the ground, 


And I prepared’to catch him; but, although ~ 
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There he was suspended in midair and struggling with 
all his might to get his toes back to the tree. — 

that he had to drop, he asked us to look to see if there 
were any stumps for him to fall on. While we were 
looking, the.top of the tree broke, and here camie the 
man and the ’possum, with about fifteen feet of tree, to 
the ground. In the melee the dogs got excited and 
could not tell the negro from the possum, and pounced 
on him. Amid the peels of laughter, the ’possum got 
away, but only for a time, as he was soon caught by the 
dogs on the ground. 

The negro is a great believer in ghosts (they call ’em 
hants for haunts). Certain dogs in our pack have a 
way of treeing game, and on investigation we find 
nothing. ‘The darkies conclude at once that they are 
“chasing hants,” and if they go out alone, and one of 
these “hant dogs” strikes the track first, they call them 
off. One of my dogs last night while running got into 
a barbed wire fence without seeing it, and made a noise 
as if something had hurt him badly. A darkey at once 
exclaimed, “Dar, now, a hant done slap him!’ 

The negro is a great believer in the value of the stars 
as a guide by night, and if they didn’t get mixed on 
them they would prove a veritable compass; but as the 
old woman said about her ability to tell a bad egg from 
a good one, “it would either sink or swim, she didn’t 
know which.” We got lost for two hours within half a 
mile of home because we followed the negro and his 
“seven stairs.” When we left home, they were in the 
east, and later, they got toward the west; but the 
darkey forgot, or did not know that stars, as well as 
the moon, are moving bodies. 

I have made a long letter in trying to tell your 
readers what a good thing red fire is on a possum 
hunt, but I couldn’t help it. We got four ‘possums. 


PotK MILueEr. 
Rrexmonp, Va, 


The Adirondack Close. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is publicly asserted that the lives of half a dozen 
or more millionaires who have bought and appropria- 
ted for their private use large tracts of wilderness land 
in the Adirondacks which have hitherto been open to 
the public, have been threatened by the settlers or 
squatters, whom they have sought to evict under their 
right of acquisition and possession. * 

Without attempting to discuss the various phases of 
the situation, which are not the pleasantest imagin- 
able, either for the parties immediately interested or 
for that very large class of “Adirondack Murray’s” fol- 
lowers who annually set their faces toward the forests 
for recreation, I would suggest to the gentlemen own- 
ers of the preserves in question, several of whom I 
know personally, that an easy way out of a like diffi- 
culty was discovered and adopted by the directors of 
the “Blooming Grove Park Association” in the early 
days of its incorporation, thirty odd years ago, when 
the appropriation of large tracts of land by clubs or 
individuals was a new thing, and quite at variance with 
the ideas of personal freedom and eminent domain in- 
herited from those who had originally driven out the 
Indians and “subdued the wilderness” to their own use. 
We simply made game wardens and camp keepers of 
the settlers or squatters who had log cabins or houses 
on the premises, paid them fair salaries, hob-nobbed 
with them around the open fire-places, and so made 
them interested sharers with us in the privileges and 
benefits of the park, which were to be enlarged and 
promoted by the protection and propagation given to 
its forest denizens by our joint efforts. Their experience 
and lifelong ceveieaae of the tract made them far 
more efficient, and loyal to the club’s interests than 
introduced hirelings would have been, and their services 
were obtained at a minimum expense. Several of their 
sons are helpers to this day; some of them keepers of 
out-stations at distances remote from the club house. 

Of course, there are lots of outsiders, jealous of our 
prerogatives; and some who live adjacent to the park 
boundary have made no end of trouble and expense by 
malicious prosecutions for suppositious infractions of 
the game laws. But the Association has had upon 
the whole undisturbed peace for a generation, and I 
doubt not some similar course of procedure by the 
princely Adirondack owners would bring surcease of 
annoyance and anxiety. 

CHARLES HALLOCK, 
First Sec’y B. G. P. A., 1871-4. 


The Mississippi Bottom. 


Sanpis, Miss., Sept. 23—Editor Forest and Stream: 
| took a short trip down among the lakes in the great 
Mississippi bottoms (it is now very common to call the 
bottoms the “Delta,” and is a mistake, if we understand 
the meaning of the word “delta”), and oh, how things 
have changed within the last few years. Two railroads 
enter and pass through what used to be some of the best 
and most desirable hunting grounds, and along the banks 
of some of the lakes. One can hardly get out of sight 
of a sawmill, timber camp, or railroad; and of course this 
makes game rather scarce and wild; but really not so 
much as one would suppose under such circumstances. 

- Reports from timber haulers and choppers say that deer 
and turkeys are quite plentiful, while the bear has not 
given up all claims to this long resort of his race. But 
with the present strides of settling up that great cotton 
belt, it will be but a few years before that vast territory 
will be thickly filled with small towns, and ail the timber 
will be cut down and sawed into merchantable lumber; 





and then one of the finest eS ee regions of - 
ut 


the South will be a mere dream. vastness of this 
bottom will yet take several years to turn it into towns 
and plantations, instead of the “Sportsman’s . Paradise,” 
as it now is. There-is a strip ranging from i 
Lake Cormorant, on the Y, & M. V. R..R., running south 
.. for more than 250 miles in length and‘ from 10 to 20 
miles wideé,-that is as wild and as it-was a hun- 
~dred years ago, and there are some few places away. down 
-where’the Tallahatchie and Lallobunsha rivers come to- 
gether and form the ¥azoo. River, that-I believe will be. 
unsettled a hundred | OOF > . 
~. There SSiat at sportsmen have got to see—that 
the law is st 


. the-world was hushed to 
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dynamiting the lakes and shooting game out of season, 
which is now very common with some men. We have a 
moderately good law on this subject, but not such as J 
am anxious to see passed and enforced. na 

ENNIS. 


Down- at Chatham. 


CHATHAM, Mass., Sept. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Perhaps you would like to know something about the 
shooting at Chatham this season, and taking advantage 
of an off day (a dry nor’easter having been blowing for 
the past forty-eight hours), I send you the result of two 
days’ work in the boxes. We were favored the past week 
with strong southeast and southwest winds, which are 
considered at this place to be the most favorable, and in 
conjunction with a temperature like mid-summer, the 
birds seemed to be in no hurry to continue their flight 
south, and were not at all shy, decoying easily, and nearly 
every box showed a good bag at aight. The follow- 
ing score will give you an idea of the different species 
of birds usually shot here during the season: 





Sept. 14. Sept. 15. 

Brown backs ..........++++ 2 Beatles occccocccccoccsccess 38 
SEEN acs ccenonessocescond 2 Grass birds ....cccccccccce 18 

re 2 WKS  coccccccsccccccceta 12 
SD BIED covecebvasicasea 23 Red breast .....cccccsccces 5 
ED . ccncecnavseseneese 1 GEOREER  ccvodcccésceseccctes 1—74 
MEER 540 connnnesvonevews 5 

eee ee 15 ~~ ee i | 
a EE EN 1—72 od 


It is rather unusual not to have had days when we 
were able to kill at least from 75 to 100 grass birds, but 
the extremely warm weather seems to have made the 
feed on the marshes too dry for them, and the few that 
have been shot are not in the condition of former years. 
The kind of birds given in the score are what are called 
at this place large birds, or birds that are swift of flight, 
although there are a great many sanderlings that offer to 
the gunners who run down for a day or two a chance to 
get a little practice. You will understand that with us 
here it is an unwritten law among the gunners that a bird 
is to be shot only on the wing (unless crippled), and a 
wounded bird to be killed, even if a gunner has to leave 
his box to do so. I am pleased also to write that the 

ractice of shooting on the Sabbath is discontinued 
. mutual agreement, and I can see the effect of this in 
the class of people I meet here this season as against that 
of three or four years ago. Should anything of unusual 
interest occur before my return in October, I shall be 
pleased to send it to you, for I am much interested in 
Chatham Beach, with its grand ocean view and the good 
fellows I meet here, that I feel that you ought to know 
something about it. Howarp WADE. 





Duck Shooting Extraordinary. 


OssINING-ON-THE-Hupson, N. Y., Sept. 28—Editor 
Forest and Stream: This morning while reading the 
article by L. F. Brown in your issue of this week entitled, 
“Spurious Writings About Angling and Nature,” I was 
reminded of an article which might come in for a share 
of attention. It was printed in last Sunday’s New York 
Sun under the heading, “Duck Hunters Who Are Rich.’ 
It should have been labeled, “Something Rich for Duck 
Hunters.” I will wager the man who wrote it never 
fired a shotgun in his life. Here is a part of it, and 
enough of it. “Old Dick,” the star duck hunter of Spesu- 
tia Island, tells of “Duck hunters who are rich.” ‘ 

“Good shots? Yes, some of ’em pretty tol’ble,” said 
Dick, between pipe puffs, “and the cur’ous part of it is 
I’ve seen a man knock down black-head after black-head 
who didn’t know how to clean his gun after it was wet— 
gave me something extra to fix it for him. I took a man 
out last spring who brought along as fine a pair of bar- 
rels as you’d want to look at, but he didn’t seem to be 
able to shoot at all. I ’member we got up a brace of 
fine canvasbacks at close range—dead easy shot. I 
knew he was an old hand from the way he kept his nerve 
while waitin’ and the way he handled his piece, but when 
they rose the charge went ’way over ‘em. We waited half 
an hour and along came four more—as pretty a shot as 
I ever saw. He fired just at the right time, but the shot 
went all over the place—never near ’em. He looked at 
the sights—they were of the telescope kind—to see if 
they were adjusted right, and took the piece apart and 
put it together again, but there was nothin’ wrong about 
it; it seemed to be in first-class shape,” etc. Then he 
goes on to say the man borrowed his old muzzleloader 
and killed three out of the next five—like the old story 
of the alder pole and bent pin. There is no use picking 
it apart, as it is “hash.” How the sporting editor of the 
Sun allowed a duck gun fitted with telescope sights to 
get action on itself in the paper is more than I_can com- 
prehend. C & &. 


The Old Familiar Charms. 
From the Clinton Courant. 


For we all know that the same blue ocean still surges 
above us and the same kaleidoscopic variety of clouds flit 
aross the heaven’s arch, the same sun journeys from the 
Orient to the Occident of our vision now as in the olden 
time, the birds sing the same tunes on the same key as 
did their feathered ancestors, the verdure of field and 
forest remains unchanged, the streams and brooks course 
their way through equally attractive landscapes, and the 
man in the moon as graciously smiles down upon the 
hills and vales as he did in the years of yore. The super- 
nal charms of that landscape which we, whose youthful 
home was in the country, so thoroughly enjoyed, and 
the apparent loss. in scenic attractions as the years go by, 
have a ready and satisfactory explanation. 

Those mountains of cloud which we vainly attempted 
to fathom aan‘ enpeete-— tant t  Conting sun pce ily 

toured the sky, ing long days of innocent pleasure— 
the birds ny ae] us with hallelujah chorus as a 
sunrise ‘accompaniment—the stream on which we sailed 
and in which we sported—the brook in which we con- 
structed dam, dike and reservoir, with no damage to the 
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years, while similar experiences gain from us but slight 
permanent notice, remaining as a partial blur on the 


memory, those early first impressions are retained in their 
original distinctness, and come back to us at our bidding. 
in the revival of the long ago which comes with the re- 
turn of home week; and so we again see our early home, 
meet the friends of other years and once more hear 
familiar voices which have long been silent, but are not 
forgotten. 
A View of Maine. 

MA LpEN, Mass., Sept. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The smell of frost and the rustling leaves makes me 
think of Maine. But ‘shall I go? I see that our friend 
Kinney, of Worcester, says that the Worcester gunners 
are going to New Brunswick instead of Maine. As near 
as I can learn what is true of Worcester is true of the 
rest of the State. Perhaps from no city of its size in 
Massachusetts has there been so large a delegation of 
hunters to Muiine as from Malden; but this year it is 
different. I an count with the fingers of one hand all 
who have expressed their intention of going; but there 
is now a large number in New Brunswick, with two par- 
ties to start this week. I am a native of Maine, but I 
must admit that for the first time I am a little ashamed 
to own it. They have an impression that we have got 
to have their game, but we will let them see. We will 
let them run their empty trains; we will let the farmer 
and storekeeper keep their potatoes and their groceries. 
We will let the guide wait at the wharf and the station 
for his patrons, from whom he has decided that his ser- 
vices are worth four dollars per day, but who is content 
to work the balance of the season in the logging swamp 
for $25 per month. E. M. W. 


Five Wagon Loads of Minnesota Ducks. 


St. Paut, Minn., Sept. 30—The State Game and Fish 
Commission received word yesterday morning from 
Jackson, Minn., that five wagonloads of ducks which 
were shipped from Heron Lake out of the State were 
seized near the Iowa line. The seizure was made by 
Capt. Bird, a member of the Commission. The Commis- 
sion has had a great deal of trouble protecting its game 
in the vicinity of Heron Lake, and the seizure is re- 
garded as a very important one. : 

Last year this gang was broken up, but they are at it 
again, with ten men employed and each to average 100 
canvasbacks or redheads per day. 

CHARLES CHRISTADORO. 
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The Game Laws in Beief. 


is the standard authority of fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada. It tells everything and gives it correctly. 
Cee in ndvertising pages list of some of the dealers who handle 
the Brief. 


Musings at Sand Lake, Michigan. 


Ill.—A Glance at Some Fragments of its Indian History 
ard the March on Toledo’ loom Tecumseh, in 1836. 


“On Marquetuas’ flowery marge, 
The red chief’s wigwam stood, 
Before the white man’s rifle rang 
Loud through the echoing wood. 
The tomahawk and scalping knife 
Together lay at rest; 
And peace was in the forest shades 
And in the red man’s breast.” 
—Michigan School Ballad. 





At least a few drops of the wild, savage blood of 
primeval man remain in every sportsman, no matter 
how “cultured” he may be—the slave of conventionality 
and civilization, the busy user of.the trolley, telephone, 
and limited railway train, the stock-ticker and wireless 
message. He may scamper over Europe and stare at 
the “old masters” in a dozen galleries, eat elaborate 
course dinners at the Cecil in London, or the Waldorf 
in New York, and chat with the Boston savant about 
Psychic Research as he speeds in the automobile along 
Conmonwealth avenue; but there is that inside of him 
which sometimes calls for life in the tent; for the camp- 
fire, the noonday lunch of roasted fish beside lake or 
stream, the sighing of winds through woods, and the 
whispers of waves on beaches as they tell their story to 
its rocks and pebbles. 4 

So the angler here at Sand Lake will not only note 
all these factors of Nature’s hypnotism, but will dream 
of what the savage life must have been in that long ago 
when the Stone Age man or the dusky Indian belle 
fished here, and watched this panorama of bluffs, woods, 
waters and flowers. What manner of men were those 
old lake-dwellers? Did they have a religion? And what 
were its rites? Did they have a language of their own? 
What did they eat and wear, and how did they secure 
it? 

These, and a hundred other queries, will grow in 
interest, until he may search the libraries, question aged 
1esidents, write dozens of letters, read the journals de- 
voted to American Folk Lore, and mourn over the 
scanty and meagre facts, and that the legends and tra- 
ditions are nearly always so fantastic and unreliable. 

And here at Sand Lake, nearly every mail brings to 
us some new proof that almost nothing is known of 
the life of the red men of this region. The Pioneer and 
Historical Society, with rooms and a library at Lan- 
sing, has published thirty volumes relating to Michigan 
history; and it has a few. unverified old manuscripts of 
interest; but few real messages come from that olden 
time. Almost the only real facts have been obtained by 
personal conversations with old residents, who tell the 
stories of the red men as told to them by the aged 


white men when they were boys. Special acknowledg- 


ment is here made of the service and courtesy to us in 
this matter, extended by the octogenarian, Mr. Charles 
F. Dewey, of Cambridge, who came to Lenawee county 
in 1829, and who is yet hale and hearty. 

The writer does not vouch for the authenticity of the 
legends given here; taken from books that cite no real 
authority for them. But the facts furnished by three or 
four old citizens as having been handed down to them 
from their fathers and friends, are fairly authentic— 
always subject, however, to the objection that it is next 
to impossible for any man to relate Indian “history” 
without “romancing.” 

The earliest known Indian history of the Sand Lake— 
Prospect Hill—Tecumseh region seems to begin about 
1735, when a sub-tribe of the Algonquins had villages at 
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A NOONTIDE LUNCH. 


Sand, Devil’s, Wolf, and Allen’s lakes. Some of the 
names of their chiefs were Man in the Clouds, Tall 
Chimney, Black Wolf, Comes by Water, Blue Cloud, 
and Maize Grower. These names purport to be trans- 
lations from the Algonquin equivalents for them. 
About 1775 this sub-tribe, which extended at least as 
far as Morrison’s Lake, near Coldwater, south to 
Angola, Indiana, east to the Detroit River, and north 
to Long Lake in Genesee county, were decimated by 
the smallpox, which had been brought by a Wyandotte 
Indian from what is now Lake St. Clair. The differ- 
ent villages established a partial quarantine against the 
disease. A famine followed, and in the war that re- 
sulted from the non-observance of the quarantine, the 
region was left with almost no survivors. 

This handful of Algonquins became a part of the 
comparatively numerous tribe that came into the region 
about 1800, and known as the Pottowottomies. They 
certainly had one village near Sand Lake, and one be- 
tween Wolf and Allen’s Lakes in 1815. The chief in 
charge was named. Meteaugh, a tall, thin Indian, who 
had a wigwam of birch bark imported from “across 





thundery midnights at the top of the “wadtchu,” or 
what is now Prospect Hill. He claimed power to talk 
with the bears, wolves, foxes, wildcats and catamounts, 
then plentiful there. He made a monthly (moon) jour- 
ney to see a sister who lived near White Pigeon, and 
followed a “trail” through what is now Addison, 
Wheatland, Jonesville, Coldwater and Sturgis. The 
tribe had burial places near Tecumseh, and near Siam, 
and another on Section Eleven of Cambridge Town- 
ship, Lenawee county. The remnant of this sub-tribe 
was removed to some reservation, and their villages 
were abandoned in 1830. 

Their burials are said to have taken place at dawn, 
the corpse being placed with the head to the rising 
sun. Some grains of the corn from their scant fields, 
a small piece of deer meat, a deer bladder full of 
water, a knife, bow, two arrows, and a tomahawk, were 
buried with a warrior. Squaws were buried with the 
head to the west, and with nothing, it would seem, to 
help them by way of food or weapons when they 
reached the “happy hunting grounds.” 

They worshipped the Great Spirit, who lived above 
the stars and kept a sleepless vigil over all. They as- 
sembled once a month (moon) and faced in a body to 
the east before a fire of birch, and sacrificed deer meat 
to this deity. They had wordless songs of reverence 
and entreaty, which contained prayers for the ill, and 
for success during the hunt, and in war. These songs 
were carefully taught to their young men, and handed 
down by an official “Wiladtcuppen,” or song-keeper. 
They often endowed the largest trees with a personality 
that was supernatural, and under them the tents and 
“shacks” were sometimes placed. At Wolf Lake was 
a supposed snake, about forty feet long, which had to 
en with offerings of birds and meat—a water 

eity. 

Their language was a patois of the Algonquin. Here 
is a list that was taken down in 1810, of a few of their 
words, by a settler or trapper named Ross, who 
camped and hunted at the “hill” (Prospect) lakes, and 
whose great grandson, Mr. C. W. Marshfield, now 
nearly seventy years old, handed to me here in New 
York last year: 


NT Sein dak davacedcdcscace<e Pabsi 
MIN Teta teaches. vadeecuxes Molchu 
Wag anc cade wascwanecosd Poagan 
SOIR Sac cicc osc lenkceces Manitou 
Wontanw (sqttaw) ......205500. Lapsi 
MUNN 2o-aua sebiae wisn Fubgro 
RS ec cto ves dee eacboe lunes Olachumli 
IMS cdevawacceasalesltes Klabtowoli 
NMR fC oh dsa ci dawaseckaense Chumcatacat 


The list could be considerably extended. At best, it 
was merely the sounds, crudely written in English, as 
pronounced by Indians, to an unlettered, probably 
ignorant trapper. But some of the words show their 
Algonquin origin. For example, “pung” was a sled, 
pure Algonquin, as was “netomp,” or “my friend.” 
But I leave the subject for the antiquarians, merely 
stating that some of our best-known words come from 
the Algonquin language, as chipmunk, totem, terrapin, 
woodchuck, persimmon, porgy, coon, pone, and cau- 
carouse, or a head man—chieftain. 

But we leave the subject—it is too obscure. 
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ONE OF THE LANDINGS AT SAND LAKE, 


the flowing water,’ Canada. He had from six to a 
dozen wives, was left-handed, smoked dried leaves, 
and carried an eagle’s wing pendant from a wampum 
belt, as a symbol of his rank. His royal head-dress 
was made of untanned buckskin sewed with deer- 
thongs; his moccasins alone were -stained red with 
cokeberry juice, and his was the only canoe at Sand 
Lake which was entitled to two paddles—the chief's 
prerogative. 

He had charge of the village for about twenty-five 
years, and was succeeded by “Siam,” a lazy, dirty 
tribesman, who had “cured” diseases by making signs, 
mumbling incantations, and pouring deer blood and 
the dry gratings of wild turnip moistened with cherry 
juice, down the throats of his ill victims. He hada 
bow of ebony, arrows tipped with rattlesnake poison, 
and claimed that he had frequent talks with Manitou, 
the Great Spirit, who visited him under an oak tree on 


One well authenticated custom was the forcible car- 
rying from her wigwam of any Indian girl whom a 
brave desired for a wife. In Siam’s village at Sand 
Lake as late as 1815, a girl so seized killed her assailant 
with a single blow of a tomahawk. But even when a girl 
desired to be the wife of her abductor, she kicked and 
squalled and resisted as if that were the last thing she 
wished. Women, savage and civilized, often have this 
trait. 

Even in 1829 the Siam village was little more than a 
camp of squalid Indians, dependent on the bounty of 
the Government. They started for Malden, with others 
from the West, in August of that year. Mr. Dewey, 
the old resident of Cambridge, writes me that “on 
their return they stopped on the trail that passed our 
house (about 400 of them), having blankets, guns, 
shoes and coats, but especially considerable money, 
and ‘more whisky in deer bladders, They were very 
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noisy, yet seemed to be under control of certain 
squaws, one squaw to each division. They would 


‘mind’ her when the chief could not keep them quiet.” - 


But more interesting history, and well known, is 
that of the pioneers who were settling in these Pros- 

ct Hills for twenty years before, Jan. 26, 1837, when 

ichigan, the thirteenth State, after the thirteen orig- 
inal ones, was admitted into our Union. The woods 
below Prospect Hill were’ even then showing many 
patches of clearings. What a hardy, self-reliant, brave, 
hustling lot of men and women those settlers were! 
They showed their native courage when the State of 
Ohio confiscated their southeast region, in order to 


secure a port on the lakes at Toledo. The territorial ; 


governor of Michigan, Stephen T. Mason, the former 
secretary of the greatest man Michigan has ever pro- 
duced (Lewis Cass), called for volunteers to “repel 
boarders”; and from these very hills at Sand Lake 
about sixty men left their cabins and joined the “army” 
of over two hundred men that gathered at Tecumseh, 
about nine miles east of this lake. They carried flint- 
lock muskets. One battalion, said to have been led by 
a son of Gen. J. W. Brown, had charge of the army’s 
one little cannon. In testing it before starting for 
Toledo, they fired it too close to the bass drum, and 
burst one of its “heads.” One of the soldiers, Asa 
Gilmore, became famous. He marched to the strip of 
disputed territory with his “regiment,” under Col. 
Smith. On arrival at Toledo it was found that the 
Government had promised the Territory of Michigan 
what is now the Northern Peninsula of that State in 
exchange for what Ohio claimed at Toledo. This was 
satisfactory; but private Asa wanted some gun-firing 
anyhow. He stepped out from the “line” and asked 
permission to burn powder. So the Colonel arranged 
what he called a surprise in the camp. It was awak- 
ened at midnight by a scattering volley from a few 
of the old flini-locks, and rose to defend itself from 
a night attack. Asa loaded his old musket as often as 
ordered, but forgot or was afraid to fire. He-got five 
or six charges into his gun, when his fear to fire it 
left him, and he “blazed away.” The gun_ burst, 
doubled, knocked him down. and filled his face with 
grains of powder, which he carried to. his grave. He 
is said to have applied to the Territory for a pension, 
which was refused. He was the one wounded veteran 
of the bloodless Toledo war—a very triumph of comic 
opera campaigning. His ruined gun is preserved at 
Lansing as a souvenir. 

That was almost seventy years ago. . How different 
from the “forced march” of that plucky band, is the 
ride of this train-load. of passengers, excursionists 
from Toledo, over the Lake Shore road. We reach 
Toledo from Pentecost station, near Sand Lake, in 
less than an hour, doff our ‘brown jackets and outing 
shirts, help to eat the four black bass we took this 
morning at the lake, and smoke and chat with our host 
before taking a train for the East. 

But we know that the joys of our outing will linger 
in memory. Beautiful Sand Lake! May its shores, 
green for centuries, still show their beauty, and at- 
tract sportsmen to their hospitable cottages and tents, 
when we, in ‘turn, have been forgotten. 

L. F. Brown. 


The Flight of a Flying Fish. 


I HAD intended to say considerable about a second visit 
recently paid to that “abode of the blessed,” Avalon, but 
a writer in a late number of Forest anp Stream has, 
with little regard for my feelings, said most of it, and 
thereby stolen my thunder. I cordially indorse his senti- 
ments on the subject of fishing as carried on at Avalon, 
and the senseless slaughter attending it, but I think he 
has neglected some.of the more pleasing features, among 
them the glories of the big glass bottom power boats, and 
the wonders of the pictures they show one. The boats 
themselves are so large and comfortable, and, drawing 
as they do only about a foot of water—the largest draws 
only ten inches—they carry one through scenes of en- 
chantment extending for miles, the like of which is to be 
seen nowhere else on earth under such favorable condi- 
tions. Then, too, he had nothing to say of a trip of 
sixty miles around the island that was to us, though de- 
void of accident or even incident, a keen delight of eight 
hours’ duration. 

I dwelt at some length in that article which I wrote 
for, but shall not send, you, upon the pranks and antics 
of the kids of all ages in the water and out of it, and 
ot the walks and rambles about the island, with a word 
tor the band that seems to me the very best band of all 
the world, just because it plays at Avalon; then there 
was “The Gibson Girl,” and the “Cake Walk Girl,” and— 
well, you've missed _a whole lot of things I was going to 
tell you, but what T am really inflicting this screed upon 
you for is to take issue with your correspondent on the 
flight of a flying fish. It doesn’t seem to me that he has 
got it just right. 

On the trip from Los Angeles to the island and back, 
and going around the island, I had many chances to 
study the subject, for the fish were plenty and incidents 
few to distract the attention; and here is the way it 
seemed to me. 

In the first place, the fish didn’t leap: from the water 
and fly through the air. He popped his head out, spread 
his great pectoral fins and sailed along with his tail in the 
water working like mad; seen from astern it was a blurr. 
This continued for a hundred feet or even a hundred 
yards; suddenly his ventral fins ned like another pair 
of wings, and this raised his tail out of water, and he 
sailed a‘ong on a line parallel and not more than a couple 
of feet xbove it. Now if while sailing along in this way 
he sauk near enough to the furface of a fo swell to 
reach it with his tail, the ventral fins were closed, the 
propeller started up, and he got a fresh impulse. 

I saw one fellow who in the course of a flight of con- 
siderably over a thousand feet (I think it was a great 
deal over a thousand feet), partly at right angles to the 
ship, and partly parallel, no less than six fresh starts. 
When they stopped the fish generally plunked head first 
into a wave, as if they had miscalculated the height. A: 
a rule the fish went in a straight line just as he happened 
to have started, and when he 


though’ Ke “tad been “swerved ‘oy tee wid on 
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‘had held one fin higher than the other, or some- 


thing.of.that sort. There were no birds purs them, 
so I had nothing to tell me whether the fish cout dodge 


‘or not, nor were there, apparently, —— in pursuit of 
t 


them. It is quite probable that in latter case they 
would have sprung much higher from the water; for I 
remember that on one occasion when I was. on my = 
to Honolulu, the second mate brought me a flying fis 
which had flown into one of the boats hanging from the 
davits of the quarter deck on a bark of about four hun- 
dred tons. I had him for breakfast and he was by no 
means: bad eating. : 

The flying fish is a rather nice looking fish when he is 
dead, but when he is alive and skimming through the 
air he looks like a streak of iridescent glass, mother-of- 
pearl, and all that sort of thing; but I don’t think he ever 
really flies an inch, the apparent motion of his “wings” 
being really the play of light on the surface of the wet 
fins. The fin is not a wing, but a true fin, though set 
higher on the shoulder, and much larger than in other 
fishes. oe 


Pollution of Lake Champlain. 


THE copious extracts published by all the leading New 
York daily papers from the article on the pollution of the 
waters of Lake Champlain which appeared in last week’s 
issue of Forest AND STREAM, indicates that a widespread 
interest has been aroused in the matter, and may be 
taken as a token that this time the fight against the mill 
owners will be fought to a finish. at the latter will 
finally be compelled by the courts and by force of public 
opinion to abate the nuisance may even at this date be 
accepted as an accomplished fact. 

It is expected that within a few days the results of the 
official investigation of the waters of the lake and the 
Bouquet and Au Sable rivers recently made by Prof. 
Olin H. Landreth, consulting engineer of the State De- 
partment of Health, will be placed in the hands of Gov- 
ernor Odell. It is expected that the latter, on the basis 
of the report, will proceed to force the local health offi- 
cials either to close up the mills or to adopt some effect- 
ive method of getting rid of the chemical refuse that 
now finds its way into the lake. If action in the case is 
long delayed by Governor Odell, it is the intention of 
those actively interested in fighting the mills to apply to 
the Supreme Court for an injunction to close up the 
mills, and it is believed that this can be done. 

Although in the past all attempts to put a stop to the 
pollution have failed, it is purposed that now there shall 


- be no failure. But it will not be a walkover by any 


means. The power of the pulp mill owners has been evi- 
cent during the years that complaints have kept coming 
into at least two departments of the State, for in spite of 
the fact that the Forest, Fish and Game Commission has 
in a manner investigated the nuisance, and the State 
Board of Health, in its annual report for 1899, published 
an analysis of the water in Au Sable River which 
showed that the water was impure and that the pollu- 
tion was due to the pulp mills, the trouble has not been 
lessened. 

Said:Mr. Edward Hatch, Jr., who, as a large property 
owner in the Lake Champlain region, has been actively 
combating the pulp mill nuisance: “Although this fight 
has been on nearly ten years now, we have never 
despaired of ultimate success. It was only last spring 
that the New York Legislature was importuned to take 
action to compel the manufacturers to dispose of the 
waste in some other manner than by dumping it in the 
streams which flow into the lake, as there are many acres 
which these companies own and can use for a dumping 
place. This was done for a time, but after a showing had 
been made, they again allowed the chemical discharge 
to escape into the streams. ‘The discharge from the 
mill on the Au Sable River in one day amounts, it is 
said, to nearly 200,000 gallons containing about one per 
cent. of sulphurous acid; while the mill on the Bouquet 
River in its manufacturing uses a strong caustic liquid 
of soda and lime, and gives off a discharge equally large. 
It is not difficult to understand the action of these chem- 
icals upon all forms of life with which they come in 
contact. Large quantities of fish are found dead as a 
result of meeting with this poisonous outflow, and the 
rocks along the shore for many miles are coated with a 
white slime which makes it a public nuisance as well as 
a destroyer of life. 

“The pollution of the water is especially noticeable in 
the winter when the lake is frozen over and it is possi- 
ble to detect the discharge of the chemicals by their 
color. 

“Opposite the mills, which are about half way down 
the lake, is the city of Burlington, on the Vermont side, 
which draws its supply of water from the lake. Recently 
there have been many complaints of this water, and a 
plan for moving the intake further out into the lake has 
been discussed. It is my belief and that of others who 
complain of the pollution, that the deterioration of Bur- 
lington’s water supply is due to this cause. They have 
explained their views to Governor McCullough, who has 
interested himself in the matter. It is probable that the 
authorities of that State will take action through the 
United States courts to restrain the continuance of the 
abuse. 

“In my opinion the best speech by far delivered at the 
recent meeting of the Fish and Game League of Ver- 
mont, was that of Justice D. J. Brewer, of the United 
States Supreme Court. He referred to the preservation 
of the fish and game of the country, both for game and 
for food supply, as a serious matter. He had three sug- 
gestions to make: Never destroy fish or game for the 
fun of it, as the early settlers of the country did. Stop 
the destruction of fish by the pouring of poisonous drugs 
from the mills into our streams and lakes. That was a 
duty we owed to ourselves and future generations. We 
all owed something to each other, and in those matters 
we had no right to do that which destroyed the rights of 
another. -We should cultivate and replenish our stock of 
fish. An acre of water is worth as much as an acre of 
land for production, but it needed cultivation the same as 
land. He was glad to see what the Government was do- 
ing in that matter, and hoped it would do even more.” 

‘Mr. Hatch, among hundreds of other letters bearing 
on the subject, has received the following communica- 
tion from one of the leading city officials of Burlington : 

“The people of Burlington haye enough to contend 


‘ 


‘agitated on both sides of 


with already without being forced to face the possibility 
of poisonoys chemicals from the opposite shore of Lake 
Champlain being drawn into the supply pipe of our water 
system which extends beyond Appletree Point. It is 
difficult to. see why the pulp mills cannot dispose of this 
waste on land without ‘serious loss or marked incon- 
venience, and it is to be hoped that the matter will be 

Take Champlain until this 
nuisance and menace to both our fishing interests and the 
public health is abated.” 

Another letter reads: 

“Besides the contaminated waters, however, there are 
other evils. On the New York side there is little effort 
made to prohibit illegal seining. I do not believe there 
is a night in the summer when they are not dragging 
nets. I see men going by my summer place with nets in 
their boats, and Fi of it almost every day. At the 
mouth of the Au Sable are twenty or thirty boats, owned 
by people back in the country that, I am told, are used at 
night in the dragging of seines. It indicates a laxity on 
the part of the game wardens if not indifference or 
actual connivance. There are enough people, I am sure, 
who are residents of the State of New York, who spend 
their summers on Lake Champlain, who, if they would 
exert an influence, could create a sentiment which would 
prevent a contamination of the waters and _ illegal 
fishing.” 

Oct. 6.—Since the foregoing was written the matter 
has assumed a serious aspect, one that may yet end in 
bloodshed and murder. The life of Mr. Hatch has been 
threatened, and threats have also been made about 
destroying his property on the lake. 

Mr. Hatch, who has just returned to New York froma 
visit to Lake Champlain in the vicinity of the pulp mills 
where his property is located, spoke freely to a repre- 
sentative of Forest AND STREAM about this latest devel- 
opment in the prolonged fight between the lake residents 
and the mill owners, which seems likely before long to 
end in favor of the former. But the victory may be 
dearly bought. Said Mr. Hatch: 

“It was while at Keeseville the other day that I re- 
ceived the first intimation that my life was in danger on 
account of the determined stand that I have taken in the 
Lake Champlain pollution matter. Keeseville is situated 
on the Au Sable River about twelve miles below the pulp 
mill factory of J. & J. Rogers, and has a population of 
about twenty-five hundred. 

“While standing on the porch of the main hotel there, 
I was approached by a man dressed in a workingman’s 
garb and who appeared to be a bit the worse for liquor. 
So, by God!’ said he, ‘you’re the one that’s bent on 
closing the factories, are you? Let me tell you that if 
you’re not damned careful there’ll be another Dexter case 
up here and a whole lot of excitement. Somebody else 
is liable to be shot in the back, you know,’ and saying 
this he walked off shaking his fist and scowling men- 
acingly. abe 

“I subsequently learned that since the publication last 
week of the article on the pollution of Lake Champlain 
in the Forest AND STREAM, in which I freely expressed 
my views, and which article was ony quoted by the 
prominent New York papers, my life has been threat- 
ened more than once. In addition to the direct threat which 
I received, I was subsequently told by friends in the mill 
region roundabout that I had imperilled my life by my 
attitude in the pulp mill matter, and that it would be 
better for me-not to go about unarmed and alone. 

“I have no fear, however, of any evil consequences, 
and despite the warnings of friends who declared that in 
justice to myself I should protect myself with guards, I 
went about unprotected in any way during the remainder 
of my stay there, frequently taking long drives through 
the woods, and met with no mishap whatever. 

“As far as the mill owners and myself are concerned, 
there is no personal enmity that I am aware of. On the 
contrary, our social relations are of a very. friendly 
nature. It is only the very lowest riffraff in the com- 
munity about the mill region who could possibly misun- 
derstand my attitude in the matter, and thus look upon 
me as an enemy bent on taking the bread out of ‘heir 
mouths, as it were. 

“As a matter of fact I do not want. to close up the 
offending mills, and thus thtow hundreds of people out 
of employment. I simply want the mill owners to obey 
the law and discontinue their pollution of the rivers and 
lake. When it comes-to a final test I am sure that rather 
than close the mills their owners will spend the necessary 
money and find other means of disposing of the mili 
refuse than by dumping it into the waters of the lake.’ 

Mr. Hatch said that he intended to return to the mill 
region again in a few days, and declared that he had no 
fear of personal violence. “I’m in this fight to win out, 
concluded Mr. Hatch, “and all the threats and bluffs in 
the world won’t stop me.” 





Vermont’s Fishing Interests. 


From the Burlington Free Press. 


Tue eloquent appeal made at the banquet of the Ver- 
mont. Fish and Game League by Justice David J. Brewer 
of the Supreme Court of the United States for the preser- 
vation and development of our fishing grounds, ought to 
result in the adoption of mezsures for the purpose of 
catrying out the excellent suggestions made by our dis- 
tinguished visitor. His remarks about the value of our 
fish supply and the duty of every man to seek to conserve 
our fishing interests, while applicable to.every body of 
fresh water in the State and throughout the country, ap- 
plies with particular force to Lake Champlain. 

We fully realize that determined efforts have been 
made by our leading sportsmen as well as by nrembers of 
the Legislature to secure the co-operation of Canada 
with the authorities of New York and Vermont in the 
adoption of measures to stop seining, especially during 
the spawning period. We also fully realize the force of 
the argument br t to bear by those who show that 
our Canadian cousins hau! seine after seine just across 
the imaginary line constituting the international bound- 
ary and ship carloads of fish to the markets of our larger 
cities, and urge that the income from this work might as 
well be enjoyed this side of the line as on the other side. 
This consideration ~— not diminish ~ — of Juaice 
Brewer's assertion, that no‘ matter what law may be on 
‘the statute book, no man has ¢ moral right to disregard 
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the rights of the people as a whole in the matter of pro- 
tecting and pane the multiplication of fish. 

Justice Brewer rightly appealed to the sense of right, 
and such an appeal ought to prove effective with all 
classes having to do with our fishing interests. If such 
an appeal will not cause men to stop the wanton destruc- 
tion of fish in Lake eae by the wholesale, there is 
a possibility of.-meeting those communities which stand 
for seining in Lake Champlain on their own ground. 

The only benefit which a community receives from the 
liberty to haul seines within its boundaries is the circu- 
lation therein of the comparative pittance which fishers 
receive from the sale of the fish thus taken. Now com- 
pare this small benefit to fhe results which would follow 
were Lake Champlain so well stocked with fish for 
angling that our shores would be lined with cottages 
and summer cottages for the accommodation of summer 
visitors attracted here, in part, by our excellent fishing. 
Would not the large sums of money thus attracted to 
these shores from the large cities and brought here by 
tourists from all parts of the country, far surpass the 
amounts received from the sale of fish taken in seines? 

If it be urged that even excellent angling might not 
mean the realization of the picture thus painted, it can be 
stated on the authority of those whose interests lead 
them to study the subject of attracting summer visitors 
to Lake Champlain that the lack of good fishing with 
hook and line is one of the most serious objections that 
they have had to contend against. They come into con- 
tact with tourists and know the appeals which tend to 
attract tourists to other places where good fishing con- 
stitutes one of the best drawing cards. 

An immense hotel is to be erected on one of the 
islands of Lake Champlain in the near future by a cor- 
poration as an experiment; and if the experiment is « 
success it requires no argument to show that other struc- 
tures: of this character will speedily follow. It is the 
duty of the residents of the Champlain Valley to do 
everything in their power, speaking from a purely selfish 
standpoint, let alone the common welfare, to spare no 
reasonable effort to assure the success of this experiment. 

Instead of clamoring for the privilege of drawing 
seines,; every town on Lake Champlain should see to it 
that no seines are used within its borders to deplete the 
stock of fish in Lake Champlain. We cannot hope to 
convince our Canadian neighbor that he should not draw 
the seine, while we are pulling out loads of fish as we 
talk to him. Someone must stop seining first, and inas- 
much as we shall have summer hotels before our neigh- 
bors, it will not be unreasonable to ask that people on 
this side of the boundary set our neighbors the right kind 
of an example. 


Fish and Fishing. 


The Salmon Season tn Newfoucdland, 


Mr. W. F. J. McCormick, who wrote the interesting 
details recently given to Forest anp Stream of the 
catching of Newfoundland salmon with bait, furnishes 
me with valuable information respecting some of the 
salmon rivers of the Island Colony, and the catches of 
the recently terminated season. Of the Little Codroy 
River, from which he wrote, Mr. McCormick says that 
the fishing there has been worse than in any other part 
of the island, owing to the crowd of inexperienced per- 
sons—not anglers—who have been thrashing the unfor- 
tunate stream ever since July 1. Only eight miles in 
length, and containing but four pools, it has been forced 
to support a daily average of ten “fishermen” with tackle 
ranging from a 34-ounce bamboo trout rod to an Eng- 
lish telegraph pole 24 feet long, and heavy enough for a 
cargo boom on a tramp steamship. Though the Little 
Codroy fish are not exceptionally numerous, they seem 








to run large for Newfoundland. Mr. McCormick com- - 


plains, however, that their fighting powers are not very 
great. He killed a 31-pound male on the 22d of August 
in eight minutes. It made but one run and came in 
nearly dead. He would like to know what is the mat- 
ter with the fish here, and suggests that they may feel 
the want of exercise, since the river is very shallow, so 
much so that it can be waded almost everywhere. Ex- 
cluding all fish under ten pounds in weight, the following 
is a list of the salmon killed by Mr. McCormick in the 
Little Codroy during the first three weeks of August: 
One of 23% pounds on a No. 2 silver-doctor; one of 
2434 pounds on a No. 1 black-dose; one of 12% pounds 
on a No. 4 Hornsby; one of 1114 pounds on a No. 6 
Jock-Scott; one of 19 pounds on a No. 4 Hornsby; one 
of 31 pounds on a No. 2 silver-doctor; one of 1614 
pounds on a No. 2 dusty-miller; one of 15 pounds on a 
No. 2 Jock-Scott; and one of 10% pounds on a No. 8 
silver-doctor. The last mentioned fish was taken on a 
trout rod on the 25th of August, and the 19, 31 and 16'4- 
pound fish were all killed in about two hours’ fishing on 
August 22. The 31-pound fish is the largest taken this 
year in the Little Codroy. Mr. McCormick reports that 
in addition to the large fish mentioned above, he killed 
a large number of grilse from 3 to 8 pounds, and about 
thirty brook trout” from 2% pounds to 4%. The 
best trout fishing, however, this year was in the Gander 
River. The fish were plentiful about the ist of July, ran 
large and took the fly well. 

Mr. McCormick believes that he has found out the 
trouble with the lower Humber and the reason why there 
is little or no fishing in so promising-looking a stream. 
He was near its mouth in the Bay of Islands for several 
days, from the 2d to the 7th inst., and-fished for trout 
at the first big rapids with fair success. The salmon 
will not stop in the river, however, below Deer Lake on 
account of the large number of seals with which it is 
swarming. My informant saw six in one small pool at the 
same time. The Bay of Islands district gives a bounty of 

I per head on seals, but not apparently with much effect. 
molt are plentiful in the river, and in fact.a perfect 
nuisance to the trout fisherman, so that there is every 
reason to hope that in time the upper waters of the 
Humber will be well stocked with salmon. 


' Very Large Trout. 


I cannot remember any previous year in which there 
have been so many large trout killed in-this country as 
coed the last two months of the season which has just 


From every part of the Province in which large - 





* caught on frog bait. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


trout are known to exist come reports showing that the 
biggest fish have been. easily taken on the fly. The ex- 
cellence of this fall- fishing goes far to compensate for 
the very indifferent sport enjoyed during the spring and 
early summer. Mr. A. W. Hooper, of New Haven, re- 
turned here from Commissioners’ Lake on the 2d inst., 
having killed during the last few days of the season 
several fish running from 134 pounds to 4 pounds. He 
also lost some very large ones in consequence of bad 
hooks. 

But by far the greatest interest aroused by big trout 
this season was that manifested in a catch of fish recently 
brought to town from the big lake Jacques Cartier within 
the limits of the Laurentides National Park. This lake 
is very inaccessible, being only reached by two or three 
days of very hard work, though not more than about 
seventy miles from Quebec. The road to it has been 
practically deserted for so long a time, however, that it 
is in parts well nigh impassable for a horse and buck- 
board, and would scarcely be recognized by John Bur- 
roughs as that traveled by him thirty to forty years ago. 
Very large trout had previously been taken out of this 
lake, but none so heavy as one brought thence a-few days 
ago, which turned the scales at 9 pounds. 

Speaking of heavy trout reminds me of an illustration 
which came under my notice the other day of how some 
big fish records are made. A Toronto newspaper re- 
ported that a beautifully spotted trout had been captured 
by a well-known clergyman of that city in an inland lake 
of Ontario which weighed over 17 pounds. The item 
was no doubt perfectly correct, for lake trout of very 
much larger size have been taken out of Ontario lakes, 
and the lake or salmon trout (namaycush) is certainly 
a very beautifully spotted fish. But as paper after paper 
copied the item all over the country, for the Toronto 
divine is a very well-known and popular fisher of both 
men and trout, the spotted trout became a “speckled 
trout,” this latter adjective doubtless appearing to the 
editors to be the better one. So people were seriously 
asking themselves whether it was possible to catch a 
17-pound fontinalis, and whether the Rev. Dr. Langtry’s 
trout was not a record breaker; for, as in the case of the 
“cowslip on the river’s brim,” a trout is a speckled 
beauty without distinction of variety to the ordinary 
newspaper reader, and it is nothing more. 

Cognate to this subject is that of the reported catch 
of several sea salmon of late in the St. Lawrence, in the 
vicinity of Cornwall or Barnhart’s Island. Were these 
fish namaycush or lake trout, or what were they? I am 
not aware that any species was examined by anybody 
competent to decide the question. Salmon have inhabited 
the waters in vears gone by where these fish were taken, 
but there is no reason for believing that they have again 
ascended the St. Lawrence so far, and if they had they 
would not take bait or a spoon so far from the sea. It 
has been suggested that these fish were rainbow trout. 
It is well known that for some years past Lake Titus, 
on the American side of the river, has contained these 
fish, and that specimens weighing at least 10 pounds have 
been seen below the dam there in spawning time. Being 
somewhat of a migratory fish it is quite possible that 
they may have run down the Salmon River into the St. 
Lawrence, in which case they would be very likely to be 
taken in the vicinity of Cornwall. The proper examina- 
tion of a specimen would of course soon settle the ques- 
tion. 


In the Footsteps of Cotton. 


Charles Cotton built a fishing hut on the bank of the 
Derwent in Beresford Dale, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that he made frequent use of a footpath leading by 
the hut. Concerning this footpath there has arisen a dis- 
pute, the present owner having closed it against the pub- 
lic. Beresford Dale is on the borderland of Stafford- 
shire and Derbyshire, and to-day it is quite as favorite 
a resort of anglers as in the days of Walton and Cotton. 
There is another footpath on the opposite bank of the 
stream, but it does not permit a near approach to Cot- 
ton’s hut, and this is a privilege which the occasional 
visitors to the Dale, acting through the local Footpaths 
Preservation Society, are striving to regain. 


Mysterious Movements of Fish, 


How remarkable are the pilgrimages of some of the 
immense shoals of fish in the ocean! It has been well 
said that the laws of their warnderings still belong to 
nature’s mysteries. I hear through friends who have 
been salmon fishing in Scandinavia that vast armies of 
herring have appeared off the west coast of Sweden, and 
that the fisherfolk are reaping a rich harvest. These fish 
have now been absent for a quarter of a century. Dur- 
ing the middle. ages the herring fisheries of Sweden pro- 
duced great wealth, but the herring unaccountably disap- 
peared for three centuries. ‘They reappeared at the end 
of the eighteenth century and at the middle of the nine- 
teenth, just as they have during the present season. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


Wisconsin Muscalonge Fishing. 

MitwaukekE, Wis., Sept. 18—Editor Forest and 
Stream: 1 cannot resist answering two articles which 
appeared lately concerning the different baits used in 
taking muscallonge in northern Wisconsin lakes. The 
statements that amused me the most were these: “One 
does not recollect any instances of muscallunge being 
The most up-to-date method of 
taking the educated muskie would seem to be by casting 
a sucker minnow weighing about a pound. The frog, 
for one reason or another, is not commonly used by the 
muscallunge fishers of the Wisconsin district.” 

Allow me to suggest that this poor unsophisticated 
writer should be sentenced to thirty days of solitary 
muskie fishing in northern Wisconsin, with nothing to 
eat until he should catch a meee “casting a sucker 
minnow weighing about a pound.” Perhaps that might 
enable him to write articles from experience, and relieve 
him of that terrible sirain of drawing so heavily upon 
his imagination. 

I have fished for muskies for fifteen years in fifty lakes 
in Wisconsin, and find that casting a frog on a weedless 
hook without 4 spoon is the most enticing bait and used 
more by the best en than apy ather bait, Of 








course, a minnow is the natural bait for muscallunge, but 
is not used as much as frogs for’several reasons. Min- 
nows are not easily obtained in a great many localities; 
they do not wear as well as frog and cannot be handled 
as well in casting unless they happen to be just the right 
size. 

I think the next best bait is a plain spoon with a few 


bright feathers and a single hook. A single hook re- ~ 


duces the chances of being caught in the weeds; and, be- 
sides, it is not considered sportsmanlike to use more 
than one hook. 

Now, concerning that “Casting a sucker minnow 
weighing a pound.” In the first place it is almost too 
absurd to talk about. There is not a casting outfit man- 
ufactured for inland lakes fishing that can stand the 
strain of casting a pound weight; neither could a sports- 
— be found who could stand the strain for any length 
of time. 

I have fished for muskies every day for the last three 
months and used frogs for bait two-thirds of the time— 
always killing the frogs before using. I have no record 
catches to brag of, as I do not measure my sport by the 
number of fish taken, but I had excellent fishing ail 
summer. 

I shall write you again sometime giving a more de- 
tailed acount of my experiences fishing for muskies in 
Wisconsin and shooting chickens in the Dakotas. 





The Largest Bluefish. 


In Forest AND STREAM, June 25, 1874, it is noted that 
a bluefish weighing 25 pounds was caught with rod and 
reel at Cohasset Narrows, Massachusetts, by L. Hatha- 
way, a veteran fisherman. This appears to have been a 
record fish, for the vague’ reports of forty and_ fifty 
pound fish in New England prior to the American Revo- 
lution must be regarded with some suspicion. Jordan 
and Evermann, in their “American Food and Game 
Fishes” (1902), says: “The largest bluefish of which we 
have any record weighed 22 pounds and had a length of 
three feet.” 

I now have to announce the capture of what may 
prove to be the largest bluefish of which an authentic 
and definite record exists. Mr. George E. Orpin, keeper 
of the Maddequet life-saving station at Nantucket, writes 
to the Bureau of Fisheries that in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, 1903, Nelson P. Emer, surfman at the station, 
caught from the beach a bluefish 3 feet 9 inches long 
which weighed 27 pounds. H. M. Situ. 


Beurgau oF Fisnertes, Washington, D. C. 


Che Hennel. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co.. 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper- 











Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Oct. 20-23.—Frederick County, Md., Agricultural Society show. 
J. Roger McSherry, Sec’y. . 
Nov. 17-19.—Boston, Mass. Terrier Club show. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Oct. 26.—Clare, Mich.—Sportsman’s Field Trial Association 
trials. E. C. Smith, Sec’y, Midland, Mich. . 

Oct. 26.—Washington Court House, O.—Monongahela Field 
Trial Association trials. A. C. Peterson, Sec’y, Homestead, Pa. 

Oct. 27.—Paradise Valley, Nev.—Nevada Field Trial Association 
trials. Dr. C. E. Wilson, Sec’ Elko, Nev. — ; 4 

Nov. oe Court ouse, 0.—Ohio Field Trial Asso 
ciation trials. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y, Circleville, O. ’ 

Nov. 3-6.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa 
tion of America. : 

Nov. 9.—Fourteenth annual beagle trials of the National Beagle 
Club of America. Charles R. Stevenson, Sec’y. 
Nov. 9.—Howardsville, Va.—Missouri Fie 

trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. 
Nov. 9.—St. Joachim, Gat.—Interactional Field Trial Associa- 
tion trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y, Chatham, Ont. i 
Nov. 9.—Hutsonville, 11.—Independent Field Trial Club trials. 
H. S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. M 
Nov. 9.—Western Irish Setter Club trials. Dr. T. L. Fenn, 
Sec’y, Chicago, Ill. , , ’ ; 
Nov. 10.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club trials. 
F. W. Smith, Sec’y, New Haven, Conn. roe ; 
Nov. 16.—Robinson, Iil.—Illinois Field Trial Association trials. 
W. R. Green, Sec’y, Marshall, LIl. ; t : . 
Nov. 23.—Robinson, Ill.—American Championship Field Trial 
Association trials. H.S. Humphrey, Sock, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dec. 1.—Clay City, Ind.—Indiana Field Trial Club trials. C. F. 
Young, peer. F F 
Dec. 5.—Thomasville, Ga.—Continental Field Trial Club trials. 
John White, See’y, Hempstead, N. Y. f , 
Nov. 16.—Holmdel, N. J.—Po-iter Club of America’s trials. 
C._F. Lewis, Sec’y, New York city. : ; : 
Nov. 30.—Chase, City, Va.—Virginia Field Trial Assuciation 
trials. Charles B. Cooke, Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 


Trial Association 





Vaccination Against Distemper. 


For a long time the term vaccination had only a 
single meaning, indicating the introduction of the virus 
of cowpox into the system of the human being for the 
purpose of preventing an attack of smallpox. In the 
present day, however, the term is used, and for some 
time past has been used, to include the introduction of 
any modified virus into an animal's system for the 
prevention of the disease from which the virus has been 
derived. Vaccination, however, as it is ordinarily wn- 
derstood, was at one time in great favor, and probably 
is still with some persons, as an inf:llible preventive of 
distemper in dogs, and distinguished medical men have 
asserted that a long experience with the matter «<° 
cowpox taken from a vaccinated arm and inocul:ted 
into your dogs by means of passing a piece of thick 
cotton dipped in the matter through a portion of the 
inside of the ear has proved an infallible preventive of 
distemper. It is, however, perfectly well known that. 
as the result of direct experiments, the virus of cowpox 
has absolutely no influence whatever as a preventive of 
the disease of the dog. There was one great diffict Ity 


.in connection with the attempts to obtain a riodifieJ 


virus of distemper. No one had been able to isolate 
any specific organism which had the power to produce 
the disease. Some years ago it was believed that that 
diffieulty had been overcome, and that the microbes of 
distemper had been discovered, Two organisms had 
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been isolated, and it was alleged that inoculation with 

pure cultivation of these bodies in succession caused 
genuine distemper. ~Nothing of a practical character 
arose from the experiments which were instituted. In 
1896 Professor Ligniéres is recorded by Mr. Henry 
Gray, M.R.C. V.S., of Kensington, to have detected 
the specific organism, a cocco bacillus, one of a large 
class, found in fowl cholera, swine fever, guinea pig 
distemper, white scour and lung disease of calves. Dr. 
Phisalix, professor in the Laboratory of Pathology 
and the Natural History Museum in Paris, pursued the 
investigation, and his results during the last two years 
lend support to the view that a true vaccine has been 
found. Last year we commented on the report by Dr. 
Phisalix, which was forwarded to us by Mr. Henry 
Gray. The paper was a translation of a report read 
before the French Academy of Sciences, and gave an 
account of the results of the vaccinations against dis- 
temper during the year ending in the month of May, 
1902. We have just received a similar report from Mr. 
Gray continuing the record of vaccinations by Dr. 
Phisalix from May 15, 1902, to July 11, 1903. The 
writer remarks that since May, 1902, the vaccinations 
were continued, and a larger number of dogs had been 
experimented on; but in the present report Dr. Phisalix 
only includes the results of his own inoculations in the 
course of his work at the museum, with the addition of 
the results which came to him from other sources, 
contributed by medical men and veterinary surgeons 
who were able to give the closest attention to the 
animals operated upon, and to know exactly what the 
effect produced upon them was. In this manner de- 
tailed particulars have been obtained relating to groups 
of from ten to ninety-five dogs vaccitiated by the same 
operator. Some hundred dogs included in the statistics 
were tested at the same time as control dogs also 
were, either by contact with dogs presenting the char- 
acteristic symptoms of the disease, or by being kept 
in places in which dogs had died or were dying of the 
infection. The inoculated dogs stood the test satisfac- 
torily, while the control dogs, meaning, of course, those 
which had not been protected by vaccination, took the 
disease. Dr. Phisalix remarks that he can present the 
following results as fulfilling all guarantees that can 
reasonably be desired of security and exactitude: 

Of 985 dogs inoculated, 18 only contracted the dis- 
ease, of which they died or for which were killed, 
showing a gross mortality of 1.70 per cent. The pre- 
vious statistics showed a mortality of 2.88 per cent. Of 
the eighteen cases of death seven occurred from two 
to seven months after the vaccinal period, when the 
dogs ought to have been immune. They represent, 
therefore, the exact proportion of failures, amounting 
to 0.71 per cent. only. In the case of the eleven re- 
maining dogs, two showed symptoms of distemper 
some days after the first inoculation, and the other 
nine were inoculated twice, and were attacked either 
after the first or a few days after the second inoculation. 
A dog which has reacted normally to one of the inocu- 
lations cannot be regarded as immunized till a fort- 
night after the second inoculation. It follows, there- 
fore, that during the time comprised between the first 
inoculation and about the fourteenth day after the sec- 
ond inoculation, nearly the space of a month altogether, 
the dog, if not already in the incubative stage of infec- 
tion, remains liable to contagion and natural infection, 
though the liability, it is true, grows less and less as the 
days run on. Mr. Gray designates this period as the 
negative phase of vaccination, and among the many 
hundred dogs which he has already vaccinated, either 
on his own account or for some of his colleagues, he 
has never had any deaths among the animals during 
this period of vaccinal reaction. 

In order to form a correct estimate of the preventive 
efficacy of vaccination, it is necessary to make sure (1) 
that the dogs have never before been attacked by the 
disease, as a previous attack would confer upon them 
a certain immunity; (2) that the animals have not the 
germs of the disease within them (for this purpose 
the dogs should be kept under observation for a fort- 
night in a non-infested area before they are vacci- 
nated); (3) that it is necessary to avoid during the vac- 
cinal period exposing the dogs to direct or indirect 
contagion, or to damp, cold, over-exertion, or bad diet, 
all being causes which favor a natural infection. It is 
added in reference to 3 that in practice the latter pre- 
cautions—i. e., prevention of exposure to damp, coid, 
over-exertion or bad diet—alone suffice, as the vaccine 
has only a favorable influence on the evolution of the 
disease when it has already openly shown itself or is in- 
cubating. It would seem, therefore, that it is not really 
necessary to keep the dog for a fortnight under obser- 
vation, as vaccination will only have a favorable in- 
fluence upon the result of contagion if the animal does 
become infected. 

A number of observations are recorded both in the 
report itself and in tables of fatal cases of other dis- 
eases occurring after inoculation, such as double pneu- 
monia, acute enteritis, gastro enteritis, intestinal lesions 
caused by foreign bodies, paralysis, epileptis fits, etc. 
It is not, of course, suggested that these accidental dis- 
orders were in any way connected with the inoculation. 
A certain number of dogs were vaccinated while they 
were suffering from attacks of different degrees of 
distemper. Of forty-four distempered dogs, thirty-six 
recovered. In one case particularly it is stated that a 
toy terrier affected with bronchial pneumonia was in a 
condition so serious as to be almost hopeless. The 
dog was, however, inoculated, and on the morrow the 
grave symptoms improved, and it recovered. Other 
serious cases are referred to by the author as afford- 
ing evidence that the vaccine has a beneficent influence 
on the disease after it has declared itself, justifying the 
systematic use which certain veterinary surgeons make 
of the vaccine in the case of dogs already attacked. 
in conclusion, Dr. Phisalix refers to the advantage of a 
double inoculation, instead of a single one, admitting 
that sufficient protection could be Obtained at once by 
the use of a single’ virus, but the risk of loss from 
such vaccination would be increased, and he prefers, 
therefore, the two inocilations of graduated virus, as 
:the immunity conferred ‘by ‘this process achieves the 
object of protecting young dogs against contagion and 
‘datural - infection ‘without: any _jnjury to their 

' health efterward.—Field: (London). . 
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Pointer Club. 


New Yorx.—Editor Forest and Stream: The mem- 
bers of the Pointer Club of America, also others who 
propose to make nominations in the Championship Stake, 
should impress upon their minds that entries to the 
Derby, All-Age and Championship Stakes will close on 
October 15. Members’ Stake will close before starting. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all owners of broken 
pointers to enter in the Championship or Free for-all 
Stake, and thereby assist in making our fourth annual 
reunion the red letter field trial of the club. Entry blanks 
will be mailed on application. The grounds at Holmdel, 
N. J., offer excellent advantages for the holding of a suc- 
cessful field trial, and as they have always been pre- 
served there will be no scarcity of quail. Excellent hotel 
accommodation has been provided for all who may at- 
tend, and the outbuildings adjoining the hotel have been 
placed at the disposal of members for their dogs. The 
trials will commence on Monday, November 16. Week 


day trains will leave foot of Liberty street, New York, 





at 8:30 A. M., 3:53, 5:38, 630, 11:50 P. M Sunday, 
9:15 A. M. and 4 P. M. Cc. F. Lewts, 
Secretary. 


48 Watt STREET. 





J. L Kernochan. 


James L. Kernocuan, famous as a leading sportsman, 
died at The Meadows, his country place at Hempstead, 
L. I., on Monday of this week, aged 37 years. He was 
foremost as a dog fancier and as a horseman about New 
York. He maintained a large kennel, and a large stable 
of high class hunters. As a cross country rider he was 
eminent for his skill and fearlessness. He was a mem- 
ber of the Meadow Brook and Rockaway Hunt Clubs, 
the Westminster Kennel Club and the Knickerbocker 
Club, New York. 


National Beagle Club. 


the National Beagle Club 
of America Mr. Charles Quynn, of Frederick, Md., 
and Mr. Thomas Shallcross, of Providence, R. L, 
were appointed judges, to judge at the fourteenth an- 
nual field trials of this club, which will commence on 
Nov. 9, 1903, at Howardsville, Albemarle county, Va. 
' Cuas. R. STEVENSON, Sec’y. 





Ar a recent meeting of 








Prizes for Canoeists. 

In order to encourage canoeists and small boat sailors, who do 
their knocking about on inland waters, to keep a record of their 
trips and experiences, the publishers of Forsst AND STREAM 
offer cash prices for the best accounts of cruises taken during the 
season of 1903. As few restrictions as possible will be imposed, 
and those given are made only with the view of securing some 
uniformity among the competitors’ stories, so that the judges will 
be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will he as follows: 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $25.00. 

Third prize, $15.00. - 

Fourth and fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to eighth, $5.00 each. 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 and 
November 1, 1908. ; 

II. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) inland 
streams and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made must not 
be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept, and all incidents 
and information that would be of value to other canoeists covering 
the same route should be carefully recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is made 
should preface the story, and a list of outfit and supplies. 

VI. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed through, 
not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, accompany each story, 
and they will be considered in making the awards. 

VIL. Stories should contain not less than five thousand words, 
written on one side of the paper only. ; 

VIIL An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper in 
black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should also be 
sent in. 

1X. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or incorrect 
nautical expressions in their stories, as it will count against them 
in awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall become the 
property of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. All 
manuscript should reach the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York., on or before De- 
cember 1, 1903. 





Canadian Indians Built First Canoes 


Dip you ever make an elder-pith popgun, a_bass- 
wood windmill, or a man’s face on a pine shingle? 
Then you are probably an angel. Almost every prop- 
erly constituted boy has wood on the brain. Ask your 
school teacher. Every sane boy has at some time in 
his life hankers to whittle and drive nails. Wood fas- 
cinates him. The first thing he swaps a cap-pistol for 
is a jack knife. He is not so particular about the ax; 
and he rarely pines for the -bucksaw—after the first 
stick. He is too busy whittling. 

A farmer’s boy any time not less than fifteen years 
ago could point you out about seventeen kinds of wood 
on his father’s farm. He knew all by the bark, and 
most of them by the grain. 

White oak had those horse hair long lines with the 
big saw teeth inside. Red oak was like it, but coarser 
and more brash. Elm was twisty. Soft maple was 
white in the flesh and wavy red in the heart. Hickory 
was similar, but tough, with long ropy splinters. Bass- 
wood: was a feminine kind of thing, soft and white, 
with red pith. Hemlock was as soggy as packed clay. . 
Birch was hard and full of dots. Turn him loose in a 


yard-at night and that boy could pick you out 


half the kinds of timber by the touch-and the heft; the 
rest by the smell. He had whittled most of them. 
Some time or other he got hankering to make a 
boat. Perhaps he was a landlubber five miles from a 
decent “crick.” In that case, the old horse pond or the 
town line ditch at the dam would do to float the fabric; 
to initiate him into that mystic craft—the aquatic asso- 
ciation of humanity. 

The oddest canoe ever seen on the Don was two 
scooped-out pine logs joined. That was the hermit, 
Joe Taylor’s, who himself lived in a dugout. But it 
was long before his time when the first real canoe was 
made of birch bark. We popularly credit Hiawatha, 
the Ojibway, with the invention of that. For it was 
he who sang: 


Give me of your bark, O birch tree! 
I a light canoe will build me, 
Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing. 


And perhaps the boy never went to school since that 
epic got into the school books who did not feel as 
though he was some relation to Hiawatha, and the 
mythical Ojibway, the first man to think out a birch 
bark canoe. But bark canoes were made hundreds of 
years ago, as they are to-day, as far north of Hia- 
watha’s country as Dakota is north of Mexico. 

That is, the Arctic Circle; part of Canada not much 
celebrated for tourists. Most of it is moss on top 
of rocks. Most of the woods are on the shores 
of Great Bear Lake, where the electric lights 
are all in the sky. It would have bothered Longfellow 
to write an epic about the heroes of that country. 
The midnight sun may be as poetic as a birch bark 
canoe, but they are unconscious of it. They don’t 
build canoes for poetry, but to carry dried meat and 
skins, 1,500 miles to Fort Norman; also to spear cari- 
bou in—a very lively kind of regatta. 

Wherever they roam in the summer in that queer 
big homeland they go in the bark canoes. The first 
thing the traveler notices in one of their caribou skin 
villages is a line of canoes by the bay. And the bark 
canoe they build to-day is probably the exact image of 
the one they built in the year 1 of that land. 

A canoe often gets smashed on a caribou hunt or 
worn out on a cargo lug. The family that owns it must 
make another. They do it in that old-fashioned way 
known as.a bee. The squaws fix up in their very best 
caribou skins, take their deerskin workbag—the 
muskamoots—with the deer bone needles and the 
threads of skin and the caribou sinews inside. They 
pick out a mossy rock with the water in front and the 
woods behind. There they squat, while the young girls 
lug out of the woods the rolls of birch bark cut by the 
men. 

A canoe made on Lake Ontario may have seven 
kinds of wood in it. The Great Bear Indians have the 
choice of but’ three; spruce, birch and willow. The 
willow is for coarse thread—about No. 2; just to baste 
with. The spruce makes the ribs, which are sewed-on 
to the birch wale-streak. They never use nails. Nails 
cost about a dollar a pound in that country. But the 
bearbone needles are stout, and the squaws need no 
thimbles. 

The next item is to sew the bark rolls into a blanket 
for one canoe. This is just an Arctic Circle quilting 
bee, without the pie for dinner and the dance at night. 
Imagine the gossip; the little love stories told by 
those squaws; Jockwintee spearing fish yonder in the 
bay is going to marry podgy Wanella there, with her 
flat, smoky feet sticking over the rock. See her blush 
and simper as she gazes far out over the moss at the 
wobbling horns of a caribou buck nibbling at the muss 
hummocks. She pretends not to hear as she bites off 
her willow thread. But she already fancies that flat- 
faced beau of hers paddling the new canoe that she 
helps to build. 

The blanket is stitched. Into the bay it goes to 
soak while the girls gather spruce gum in the woods. 
By the time they are back, the old women have the 
soaked skin out and hung over the ribs. At it they 
go, sewing it on to the birch rim. Then they all sit 
in solemn silence on a rock to chew gum; not tutti 
frutti, but wads of pitch. 

And when that pensive job is done and the canoe 
dry in the hot sun, they solder the chewed pitch over 
the seams with a red hot fir stick. The canoe is done 
except for a few slats on the bottom. Eighteen feet 
long and more than four feet wide, the primitive craft 
weighs about fifty pounds; able to carry half a ton of 
dried meat and skins of musk ox; able to shoot after 
the swimming caribou in the spear time; the same yes- 
terday, to-day and forever; the “swift Cheemaun” of 
the Arctic Circle red men who never heard of Hia- 
watha and never saw a hammer or a nail. 

The white man has never improved much on the 
fashion of canoe building set by the red man. A canoe 
made at Sunnyside is stronger than a bark canoe at 
the expense of being about twice as heavy. The shell 
is quarter inch. The maker buys it in inch stuff. He 
makes a canoe out of boards. The first stage is the 
sawmill. An inch board a foot wide is ripped into six 
canoe boards, each six inches by a quarter inch. The 
band-saw does that; a chain of teeth running round a 
pulley. It cuts on a curve without a kink. Boards are 
marked to a curve and trimmed to the mark; ready for 
the plane and the hammer down in the shop. 

Meanwhile a plank lies on a bench marked off into 
six paddles. Oars are marked similarly, with more 
waste of wood. Sawn out to the mark, they are sent 
to the whittling room, where the draw knife, the spoke- 
shave and the sandpaper make the blade ready for the 
oil and the varnish. 

Suppose you want a canoe built, sixteen feet long. 
with a thirty-eight inch beam. The first thing is the 
mold, which is nothing more than a huge shoemaker’s 
last to fit the canoe you want. The mold goes upside 
down on two horses. In a groove at the top fits the 
oak keel, notched to go over the ribs. ribs are 


rock elm—tough as whalebone—to bow under the keel 


and catch by the ends in big swivel nails at the mold 
bottom. 


Sixty ribs go into one canoe—if the barque you want 
is not a ribbed one but a smooth finish. The planer 
is busy at his. bench; up to the ankles in tr white 
shavings. That board | planes there is either bass- 
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wood at $45 a thousand, or cedar at over $50. Cedar 
of the pure grain is hard to get. Basswood is easier; 
white as a hand in water; scarcely a knot. The planer 
runs a bead-awl along the edge. He is thinking about 
the joint, which, not being lapped like shingles, must 
still turn water. 

That little pin scratch he makes is part of it. The 
rest of it is a long brass groove, as thin as paper and 
about as wide as four matches. One edge of this 
he fits into the scratch. The first board with the brass 
groove at the edge goes up to the keel. The nailer 
sticks it full of holes with an awl. A cobbler in wood, 
he stands over the big last, and jabs in the copper 
nails; a long, red row. Copper is rust-proof. And as 
there are about 3,000 nails in one canoe of that kind, 
rust is a good thing to keep out. 

In a couple of hours the ribs are covered with a 
white sheet of basswood, dotted with countless nails 
and jointed with brass grooves. The bowsprit and 
stern knee are in, both walnut, and nailed fast. The 
gunwale goes on next—two slats of maple. That shell 
turns off the mold, ready for the benches, which are 
oak, butternut or cedar inlaid with walnut, according 
to your whim; ready also for the bow and stern caps, 
which may be varied in the same way. 

And now if there is a knot that looks loose it gets 
a plug of cork. The whole shell gets a coat of linseed 
oil, which soaks into the grain. Then comes a smear 
of shellac which fills up the gaps left by the oil. The 
rest is three coats of varnish and a dry in the sun. 
The fancy woods are polished. The slats go in. A 
pair of spruce paddles is tied to one of the benches. 
Over the done canoe, which now weighs about eighty 
pounds, and may have been four days building, with its 
sixty ribs, its seven kinds of wood, and its 3,000 nails, 
goes a shroud of gunny sack. 

That canoe is ready to ship; the red man’s canoe 
over again with a difference; the lineal descendant of 
the “swift Cheemaun”; made in a shop and a factory, 
instead of a rock at the edge of the Arctic woods. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Red Dragon C. C. 


WISSMOMING, DELAWARE RIVER, 
Saturday, Sept. 12. 

The annual fall races of the Red Dragon C. C. were 
held off the club house at Wissinoming, on the Dela- 
ware River, on Saturday, Sept. 12, with all conditions 
favorable to fast time—warm weather, very little wind 
and a flood tide. The races were open to all amateur 
canoeists and several members of the other Delaware 
River clubs competed. Canvas covered Indian model 
open paddlers were used in all the races except that 
for the club paddling trophy. A summary follows: 

Event No. 1, standing paddling, %4 mile, double- 
blade paddles: T. Rice Davis, Lakanoo B. C., first; 
J. C MaClister, R. D. C. C., second; P. S. McMichael, 
R. D.C. C, third; T. W. Cook, L. R. Lewis, M. D. 
Wilt and D. W. Anders also competed. ; 

Event No. 2, tandem, single blades, % mile: T. R. 
Davis and John Conard, Lakanoo B. C., first; J. C. Ma 
Clister and P. S. McMichael, R. D. C. C., second; M. 
D. Wilt and E. W. Crittenden, R. D. C. C., third; H. E. 
Davis and T. W. Cook, R. D. C. C., fourth; L. R. 
Lewis and D. W. Anders, Monte Cristo C. C., fifth. 

Event No. 3, trophy paddling, 4 mile, double-blade 
paddles, and racing canoes: J. C. MaClister, R. D. 
C. C., first; M. D. Wilt, R. D. C. C., second; L. R. 
Lewis, M. C. C. C., third. ; 

Event, No. 4. one-man, single-blade paddling, '% 
mile: J. C. MaClister, R. D. C. C,, first; T. W. Cook, 
R. D. C. C., second; E. W. Crittenden, Riverton Y. C., 
third; P. S. McMichael, R. D. C. C., did not finish. © 

Event No. 5, tilting: First bout—H. E. Davis, 
lancer, and E. D. Hemingway, paddler, won from E. 
W. Crittenden, lancer, and M. D. Wilt, paddler. 

Second bout—L. R. Lewis, lancer, and T. W. Cook, 
paddler, won from P. S. McMichael, lancer, and J. C. 
MaClister, paddler. 

Final bout—L. R. Lewis, lancer, and T. W. Cook, 
paddler, won from H. E. Davis, lancer, and E. D. Hem- 
ingway, paddler. ; . 

Mr. J. E. Murray was the judge at finish, and Mr. H. 
W. Fleischman started the races. ; 

Numerous out-of-town guests. including Mr. J. K. 
Hand, chairman of the A. C. A. Regatta Committee, and 
Mr. W. A. Furman, the new rear-commodore of the 
Atlantic Division, watched the closely contested races 
with interest. M. D. WILT. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


The following names have been proposed for mem- 
bership to the A. C. A: : 

Robert Bonner, S. Willard Brigham, Providence, R. 
1.: B. E. Phillips. Boston, Mass. ; 

Northern Division.—R. Bloomfield, H. E. Miller, B. 
C. Rogers and H. H. Fullerton, all of Toronto. 








Editor Forest and Stream: ' : 

I beg to inform you that the following have been 
transferred to the Life Membership list of the A. C. 
A.: June 29, John N. MacKendrick, Galt, Canada; 
July 28, E. B. Edwards, and A. J. Wright, Peterboro, 
Canada; Sept. 29, Edwin Gould, 29 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Ropert J. WILKIN, 
Pres. Board of Governors A. C. A. 





Editor Forest and Stream: i é 
The following have made application for associate 
membership to the A. C. A.: Mrs. Nathaniel S. Hyatt, 
Mrs. C. M. Greswell and Mrs. Frederick W. Donnelly. 
Epwarp Mutter, Purser. 





A. C. A. Executive Committee Meeting. 


To. the Members of the Executive Committee, Board of 
Governors and Racing Board: 
The annual executive meeting. of the American Canoe 
Association will be held at Rochester, N. Y., October 24, 
1903-. C. F. Woxtzrs, 


Joun S, Werent, Sesiy-Tress. 





LEDA, Ex EFFORT. 
; Owned by Stephen Mason. Designed and built by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co. 1900. 
Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston. 


Bachting. 


Yachting Fixtures for 1903. 


Members of race committee will confer a favor by sending notice 
of errors or omissions in the following list, and also changes whick 
may be made in the future. 


OCTOBER. 
i0. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 
17. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


Wits the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing. and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising 
yachtsmen during the season of 1903, the ouilideans of 
Forest AND STREAM Offer prizes for the best stories of 
cruises submitted to be published in Forest AND 
Stream. It is believed that these will form not only 
entertaining records of pleasant summer days spent 
afloat along our coasts and waterways, but will furnish 
information of practical value to other yachtsmen mak- 
ing subsequent cruises on the same waters. 

. Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
ows: 

First prize, $75.00. 

Second prize, $50.00. 

Third prize, $25.00. 

_ Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1903. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to he used only as an auxiliary, if at all 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be 
of value to men going over the same route. A descrip- 
tion of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be 
regarded very favorably in making awards, and it is 
suggested to writers that an accurate account be kept 
of all incidents happening while under way. 

4. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, ac- 
company each story, and they will be considered in 
making the awards. 

5. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper 
in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. 

6. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or in- 
correct nautical expressions in their stories, as it will 
count against them in awarding the prizes. 

7. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, on 
or before Nov. 15, 1903. 


Old Mill Y. C. 
JAMAICA BAY, LONG ISLAND, 


Saturday, September 27. 
The Old Mill Y. C. held its final race of this season 





on Saturday, September 27. The boats raced for prizes 
cffered by the flag officers of the club. There were six- 
teen starters and the contests in the several classes were 
exciting, a fresh S. W. breeze holding throughout the 
contest. 

The start and finish was from off the bulkhead at the 
entrance to Spring Creek, and the course sailed by cabin 
and open cats was from the starting line to a stakeboat 
off Howards landing, then to red buoy No. 4 in main 
channel, then to starting line. The course for sharpies 
and launches was from the starting line to a stakeboat 
near the Canarsie breakwater; thence to a stakeboat off 
Howards, thence to the starting line, and sailed over 
twice. 

The preparatory signal was given at 1:30, and the 
launches were sent away five minutes later. The sum- 
mary follows: 








Corrected. 
Amaranth é 
RAMEE Diiebetenéeccdcdndcccvsacesace 2 10 40 
CUE Dilacaccescanssetdevceevdacedll 
White Seal 
WINES i hades ddudcdcaccacdescadscady 0 37 30 
Cabin Catboats—Start, 1:40. 
NTs cco tednewacsanudsdaccescdeess 3 34 38 1 54 38 1 54 20 
DINGS aiacvaceeauneckccieanoeineut 2 02 10 2 02 10 
Pauline B. 1 36 30 
Halcyon ....... 
Bill Nye 1 25 15 
tart, 
PME ihc cdecetineiicvadesetedesdsens 3 20 20 1 30 30 1 30 30 
MUM tednadekaadddede ¢dananceceatuas Disabled 
EMM aididcdvcizidagasconsiecedass 3 23 28 1 33 28 1 32 28 
ONE an crecde ve deacavecsvececcscaced 3 21 33 1 31 33 1 31 28 
CEE enaicececvdnstvancswes acs 3 24 36 1 34 36 1 34 56 
RE BE Sevnederecasaterncxxcssii 3 23 41 1 33 41 1 31 41 


om winners were Lottie M., Diana, Bill Nye and 
Alert. 





National Motor Boat Exposition. 


THE first exposition designed to recognize motor boats 
aS a maritime quantity to be reckoned with, will be a 
unique exhibition event in the winter of 1904 in New 
York City. The National Motor Boat Exposition will te 
held February 8 to 20 at the new and spacious Herald 
Square Exhibition Hall at the junction of Broadway, 
Thirty-fourth street and Sixth avenue. 

The preliminary prospectus sent out by the manage- 
ment of the Motor Boat Show brought quick responses 
expressing the interest of makers of motor boats, motors 
and auxiliaries, and the prospect is bright not only for 
a first show of motor boats, but for its annual repetition. 

_One application has been received by an inventor of an 
air ship whose craft will be ready, he announced, and 
can be navigated about the hall. Among the oddities 
which have been suggested as an exhibit is a motor 
canoe, invented and built in Newport, on the lines of the 
famous flying proa. The Newport canoe’s main hull is 
but 2%4ft. beam, and she has made 13.43 miles an hour. 

The motor boat is both the rich man’s and the poor 
man’s craft, as the steam yachtsman wants his launch for 
a tender, while with the poor man the launch: is. “the 
whole thing.” At the National Motor: Boat» Exposition 


those interested may see_all kinds, and each_may_take his 
choice. 





All communications intended for Forest ann Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper, 
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THE GASOLENE YACHT NAUHAUGHT OUTBOARD PROFILE, CABIN AND SECTIONAL PLANS——Owned by I. G 





SPASM, Ex COUNTESS. 
es : : Owned by J. Berre King. Designed and built by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co., 1900, 
ante Photo by N. L,, Stebbins, Boston. 








. Lombard, and built by the Hanley Construction Co., 1903. 


The Gasolene Yacht Nawhaught. 


WE publish herewith the plans of the twin-screw gaso- 
lene yacht Nauhaught that was built last winter by the 
Hanley Construction Company of Quincy, Mass., fot 
Mr. I. G. Lombard, of Chicago, Ill. The boat was de- 
signed by Mr. C. B. Coburn. She has been used con- 
stantly during the past summer, and has given entire 
satisfaction, having proven to be fast, able and comfor:- 
thle. Her dimensions are as follows: 

Length— 
Over all 


(Raa kades hs adhd 05s Shae ienins’ o4ft. 
MIND ken kndtsnadandae shh cette kwsticn gift. gin. 
Overhang— 
NO i th ea ra ot ren wid wh a ew 1ft. Lin. 
Res Sinai Nahar iat wd i a il ec al ae 1ft. 8in. 
i reeboard— 
POEL sc bau snadktobadgenh nna uensa tein 7ft. 
MA: otéed ctbhntasdencasonseesheanaae 3ft. gin. 
i. ceihenncahicebWeSabincetap ie santeds Sit. 
Breadth— 
Do. cenieces weeaban ban ake aoe We 16ft. 
Draft 
eo eT eee eee eT eee 


It was the owner's idea to secure a serviceable and 
‘rcngly built boat, and the builders turned out a most 
superior vessel. The Hanley Construction Company, 
with their improved and enlarged plant, are prepared to 
do the finest grade of work. 

Nauhaught is roomy below and_ beautifully — fitted. 
The house is finished in mahogany, pilot house and main 
cabin are large and comfortable, also finished throughout 
in mahogany; in the pilot house there is room to sleep 
two persons; her main'cabin has two berths of the Pull 
man type; there are two large staterooms, two toilets, a 
double galley and large engine room with complete ac- 
commodation for the crew of four, which consists of 
captain, engineer, cook and deckhand; these are all fin- 
ished in cypress with mahogany trim. There are accom- 
modations for sixteen persons, all told, on board. Ar- 
rangements are made for a promenade deck on the top 
of the house. 

She is equipped with two 50 horse-power gasolene en- 
gines which give her a speed of fourteen knots. The 
beat is lighted by electricity throughout with a storage 


battery equipment from the Electric Storage Battery 
Company. 


The steam’ yacht Wachusett has been sold by Mr. W. 
A. Jamison to Mr. Sauto Oteri, a resident of New Or- 
leans, and a member of the Southern Y. C. Wachusett 
is 92.4ft.. over all, 86ft. waterline, 15ft. brcadth and 6.sft. 
draft. The yacht has been refitted and equipped with 
turbine engines, and it is expected she will devel 

d of fourteen knots. Wachusett cleared from or 
York a few days ago for New Orleans, 
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MAB II. 
25-foot waterline sloop. Designed by B. B. Crowninshield. Oyned by E. H. Litchfield, 
Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston. 


Y. R. A. of Massachusetts. 


Proposed New Classes, 


_THE regular fall meeting of the Yacht Racing Asso- 

ciation of Massachusetts will be held at Young’s Hotel 
on Thursday evening, October 15, when the Executive 
Committee will report on proposed new classes, the re- 
strictions for which have been drawn up by Mr. Louis 
M. Clark, Hon. Charles Francis Adams, 2d, and Mr. 
Sumner H. Foster, respectively. Since the discovery 
that the present rules would admit of yachts of extreme 
types. generally calculated to be of more harm than 
good to the sport, it has been the endeavor to get up 
some restrictions governing individual classes, or rating 
rules governing all classes, which would produce better 
boats. Weaknesses in the present rules have been con- 
sidered, and the results of rules in other sections have 
been carefully watched. The result is that three rew 
classes will be proposed. Two of these are to be gov- 
erned by rules similar in nature to those governing the 
present restricted classes and another is an experiment in 
rating rules. The restrictions governing the three pro- 
posed classes are as follows: 


Thirty-Foot Rating Class, 


Rating, not to exceed 3o0ft., equal 80 per cert. of L 
multiplied by the square root of the sail area and. divided 
by the cube root of displacement. 

L is length measured gin. above the load waterline 
plane, on a line parallel with the middle fore and aft 
vertical plane and at a distance from it equal to one-sixth 
of the greatest beam at the load water line. If this length 
is shortened by any notches, hollows, jogs, angles or re- 
verse curves, the measurements shall be tiken to the 
straight lines bridging said notches, hollows, jogs, 
angles or reverse curves. To this length are to be added 
any penalties hereinafter provided. 

S is the sail area in square feet measured according 
to the rule of 1903 for measuring sails in class D. 

D is displacement in pounds. Boat to be measured and 
weighed in racing trim, without crew. 

L. In case length taken as above exceeds 32ft., such 
excess shall be added to said actual length to obtain L. 
in case length is less than 25ft., it shall be taken as 25ft. 

The maximum beam shall not exceed 13ft. The mini- 
mum load waterline beam shall be not less than oft. 

One-half of any excess of draft over 6ft. gin. shall be 
added to the actual length, taken as above, to obtain L. 

The sail area shall not exceed 1,400ft. 

All spars shall be solid. 

The least freeboard shall be 30in. on oft. of load water- 
line beam, with a deduction at the rate of 1in. for each 
additional foot of load waterline beam. 

There shall be not less than, 5ft. 10in. clear headroom 
above the cabin floor over an area of at least 20 square 
feet. 

The number of the crew shall not exceed five. 

The cockpit shall be above the load waterline with 
scuppers draining outboard. | ee 

There shall be a substantial partition at the after end 
of the cabin. ‘ 3 ; 

Two berths not less than 6ft. 6in. long and 2tin. wide, 
in the cabin. : 

One gas pipe berth in the forecastle, not less than ft. 
long and 18in. wide. 

‘wo clothes lockers, sideboard and linen locker and a 
toilet room and water-closet properly connected and 
draining outboard. 


All’ of these fixtures shall be built of stock not less 


Two anchors, one of not less than 60 pounds, and one 
of not less than 120 pounds, 30 fathoms of in. chain, 
40 fathoms of 2'4in. rope. 

On deck forward there shall be a double drum gypsy 
windlass. 


Fittings. Water tank of not less than 4o gallons 
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capacity, with proper connection to deck, swash plates, 
cleaning out aperture and vent. 

Ice chest lined with zinc and built into the boat, with 
proper air space, and capable of holding not less than 
100 pounds of ice, besides compartment for provisions. 

Also cushions, bedding, stove, dishes, cooking utensils, 
life preserver, compass, riding lamp, fog horn, all suit- 
able for cruising purposes, must be on board. 

Scantlings to be published later. 

Louis M. Ciarx, Committee. 








Twenty-One Foot Class. 


A boat of this class is intended to be a seaworthy boat, 
of fair accommodations, rigged with only mainsail, jib 
and spinnaker, fitted with solid spars and having only 
ene rudder or centerboard. 

The length of the load waterline with full equipment 
shall not exceed 21ft. Permanent distinguishing marks 
shall be placed on the bow and stern. 

The length, measured on a line parallel with and 6%4in. 
above the load waterline, and parallel with the middle 
fore and aft vertical plane, and at a distance therefrom 
equal to one-sixth of the maximum beam at the load 
water plane, shall not exceed 214ft. 

If the lengths, taken as above, are shortened by any 
notches, hollows, jogs, angles or reverse curves, the 
measurements shall be taken to the straight lines bridging 
said notches, hollows, jogs, angles or reverse curves. 

The beam at load waterline in keel boats shall be at 
least 7ft., and in centerboard boats at least Sft. 3in., and 
shall not exceed toft. 3in. 

The freebord shall be not less than 2o0in. 

The Draft—For centerboard boats the draft shall be 
not less than 3ft. for at least 5ft. length of keel for boats 
of 8ft. 3in. beam, with a reduction of tin. in draft for 
2in. of additional beam up to toft. 3in. 

Keel boats shall weigh when rigged and equipped in 
accordance with these rules not less than 6,000 pounds, 
centerboard boats not less than 5,400 pounds. It shall 
be the duty of the measurer to see that nothing is on 
board when the boat is weighed except what these rules 
prescribe, and that the boat is in every way in her normal 
condition. 

The keel, deadwood, stem, frames, floors, house and 
deck beams shall be of oak and solid. 

Stem—Three inches sided at head—the minimum sid- 
ing measured at the rabbet at stem head—siding in- 
creased to meet width of keel. 

Keel—To run from end of load waterline to transom 
at stern. Minimum thickness (depth) 3%in. The mini- 
mum of sectional area (48in.), including keelson and 
deadwoed (breadih multiplied by depth in the middle of 
keel), may be made up, if desired, by a deeper keel. The 
breadth of keel may taper from greatest section to 4in. 
at bow and stern. 

The minimum sectional area of frames and deck beams 
shall be 2 square inches; of house beams 1 square inch. 
Frames and beams shall be spaced not more than gin. 
center to center. 





MARGUERITE. 
25-foot waterline sloop. Designed and built by the Geo. F. Lawley & Son Corp. for John F. Dingee, 
Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston, 
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There shall be at least six floors sin. in sectional area 
in way of the keel, and two at mast step, with floors of 
half this area at all intervening frames. 

Planking, including deck and the side of the house, 
shall be not less than seven-eighths of an inch thick; the 
top of house shall be not less than five-eighths of an 
inch finished, or one-half inch if covered with canvas. 

Deck clamps and bilge stringers of yellow pine shall 
run from stem to stern, with a minimum cross-section 
4 square inches for at least the load waterline length. 

There shall be a deckhouse with sides, at least gin. 
high over a space 3ft. wide and 7ft. long. 

Cabin shall have two transoms 6ft. 6in. long and two 
lockers. 

The actual sail area shall be not over 550 square 
feet, and not more than 440 square feet of actual sail 
area shall be in the mainsail. The measurer shall be 
provided with a correct sail plan of the boat and shall 
cause distinguishing marks to be placed on the spars 
as follows: On the mast at the tack and at the throat 
of the mainsail, on the boom at the clew of the main- 
sail, on the gaff at the peak of the mainsail. No part 
of the, mainsail shall be allowed to extend beyond these 
marks. The marks shall be black bands painted around 
the spars. The inner edge of the bands shall be the 
limits of the sail. The actual area of the jib shall be 
measured. . 

The extreme distance in feet from mast to end of 
spinnaker boom when in position as used shall be not 
more than 360 divided by the distance in feet from 
deck to spinnaker halyard block. 

No battens over 2ft. in length allowed. 

The forestay shall remain fixed at both ends dur- 
ing a race. 

Equipment to include anchor not less than 35 
pounds and a cable of not less than 30 fathoms of 141n. 
rope, also bucket, pump, compass, fog horn, lantern 
and three life preservers. 

The crew is limited to three persons, including the 
helmsman (who must be an amateur). 

C. F. Apams, 2d, 
Committee. 


—— = 


Fifteen-Footers, 


The length of the load waterline, with full equip- 
ment aboard, but without crew, shall not exceed sit. 

The over all length shall not exceed 25ft. The for- 
ward or after overhang shall not exceed 6ft. 

The beam at the load waterline shall be at least 6ft. 
6in. for keel boats and 7ft. for centerboard boats. 

A square-ended, snub-nose, or square-sided bow not 
allowed. The beam at a point half way between the 
waterline forward and the extreme bow shall not ex- 
ceed 45 per cent. of the greatest waterline beam. The 
underbody of the hull at said point, measured from 
rail to rail, shall not exceed the number of inches rep- 
resented by the sum of the beam plus the depth of huil 
plus 3 measured at the same point. The freeboard 
at said point shall not be less than 22in. 

Any evasion of the spirit as well as the letter of this 
rule shall disqualify a boat for this class. 

The freeboard shall not be less than 15in. 

All boats shall weigh, when rigged and equipped in 
accordance with these rules, exclusive of inside ballast, 
not less than 2,400 pounds for keel boats, and not less 
than 2,100 pounds for centerboard boats. The meas- 
urer shall see that nothing is on board when the boat 
is weighed, except what these rules prescribe, and that 
the boat is in every way in her normal condition. 

The outside ballast shall be not less than 500 pounds, 
exclusive of any ballast on the centerboard, for center- 
board boats, and not less than 700 pounds for keel 
boats. 

The cockpit floor shall be above the 1. w. 1, with 
scuppers draining outboard, or the boat shall be pro- 
vided with water-tight bulkheads satisfactory to the 
measurer. 

There shall be on board anchor weighing not less 
than 25 pounds and 30 fathoms of suitable cables, two 
life-preservers, compass, riding light, fog horn and 
1oft. oar. , 

The crew shall be not more than three persons. 

The sail area shall not exceed 375 square feet. The 
actual area of the mainsail and jib shall be measured. 
The number of square feet in each shall be stamped on 
each sail by the measurer in full, round, black figures 
not less than 3in. high. This number shall be known 
as the official number of the sail, and shall always be 
visible. Any yacht using a sail not bearing the official 
number shall be disqualified. 

The measurer shall be provided with the correct 
sail plan of any boat to be measured, and shall cause 
distinguishing marks to be placed on the spars as fol- 
lows: On the masts at the tack and at the throat of 
the mainsail, on the boom at the clew of the mainsail. 
There shall be only one mark at each point. These 
marks shall be black bands, not less than rin. wide, 
painted around the spar, which shall be the official 
marks. The inner edges of the bands shall mark the 
limits to which the sails may stretch without exceed- 
ing the sail area allowed. No part of any sail shall 
extend beyond these marks, and the marks shall always 
be kept visible. 3 

The distance from the center of the mast to the 
outer end of the spinnaker boom, when the later is at 
a right angle to the fore and after center line of the 
yacht, shall not exceed roft. The spinnaker halyard 
block shaii be placed not more than 2sft. above the 
deck. 

In no case shall the.area of the mainsail exceed 80 
per cent. of the entire area allowed. 

The spinnaker shall be triangular and shall not ex- 
tend above the spinnaker halyard block, or beyond the 
end of the spinnaker boom. 

All sails shall be made of cotton. Battens shall 
be limited to 2ft. in length. Hollow spars not allowed. 

Metal or hollow fins, deadwoods, centerbomards or rud- 
ders not allowed. No boat allowed more than one 
centerboard and one rudder. Leeboards not allowed. 
Boats having a draft of more than 2ft. 6in. without 
centerboard shall be considered keel boats. 

Planking—White cedar, white pine or spruce, not less 
than 3in. in thickness after final planing. Double 
planking not allowed. 


” 


FOREST AND STREAM: 


Frames—Oak, not less than 1ffltin., spaced 8in. on 
center. 

Shelf or clamp—Hard pine, not less than 3 square 
inches sectional area to extend the whole length of 
“boat, one- on each side. 

Bilge stringers—Hard pine. 
bilge stringer on each side, running the whole length 
of boat, with a sectional area of not less than 3 square 
inches. 

Deck—White pine or spruce, not less than %in. in 
thickness, or not less than in. in thickness if canvas 
covered. 

Deck beams—Oak, not less than 1 square inch sec- 
tional area, and spaced 8in. on center. 

Sumner H. Foster, 
, Committee. 


Beverly Y. C. 


DELAWARE RIVER, NEW JERSEY, 
Friday, September 26. 


The postponed Labor Day regatta of the Beverly Y. 
C. was sailed on Friday, September 26. Boats belonging 
to the Riverton Y. C. participated in the event, and there 
were sixteen starters. The wind was fresh from the S. 
W., which gave the boats a close reach down the river 
to the buoy off Fox Island, and a broad reach back to the 
finish line. 

In the catboat class Tiona led all over the course, and 
finished a winner. Sea Gull was second. Dorathea beat 
Watmus in-the special race in the jib and mainsail class. 
A. G. Cook took first prize in the Mosquito fleet class, 





and Cortright won out in the Lark class. The sum- 
mary: 
Catboats-—Start, 3:25, 

Finis 
Fiona, J. Perkins ....cccccccccccsccccsccccccsccccevcccosccses 434 
ae Ee a Sa aa ceeee 435 
Carolyn I1., C, C, Bimmeatd, oc rccscevessovavccconceccoseessel 4 37 
Nr en. 4 39 
Pearieeh, Te. SOD vascecdccocvonssoccvovecvccsssossosen 4 41 
Princtia, BG. DORE os cscncsccccncccscncessescosucserncbiby 44 
Contewhe: GE Gh; ee vnc cn svoncencsccusbconcunescsseved 4 47 

Jib and Mainsail Fleet—Start, 3:30. 

Doveten, FDO <ooswsvsvetcncnvussceeheeocsnccssessewen 4 
WGN, Ty GENER. Sekucndenssvoubesbonbiwatnsssncbsbnasent 4 


Mosquito Fleet—Start, 3:30. 
No. 11, A. G. Cook 


aSe8 FS 
8388 g&S8 S& SNarsxrgsr 


punadnbh pean DeSeNeseepesn ebenedeasiencete 4 
DOG. Ee SE. SE nua sh whunteskesrbudionvucosesssackabonse 5 
EO) Ee Gc prenunenchesuseneswapasevensbosbeeevaul 5 
Spas. Eh PE SE nx ocu nade cshontacensonsneessheee Wit 

Larks—Start, 3:35. 
Ti 2 SD‘ consdsncdogenctecnseedebesseenescasesosennell 456 
Th. My EER Sundétepensdunbesbeboneesdssbususenebevenbebebelll 5 06 
ih; i + cbcbasbesakenhbababbasenbeebebaneceapebarennele 5 08 
5 10 


No. 4, Wilson 


In the series of races the catboats have won points as 
follows: Butterfly, 17; Fiona, 10; Peerless, 8 The 
points secured by the larks in the series were: No. 3, 
Theodore Bonfield, 8; No. 4, E. K. Cortright, 8; No. 
2, H. A. Taylor, 4; No. 5, Woodnut Pettit, 3. 





Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. 


OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Saturday, October 3. 


Three of the one-design 15-footers sailed a race on 
Saturday, October 3, over inside course No. 3. The 
breeze was fresh from the E. Cayenne won the race 
by over 3m. Sabrina was second. The summary: 


15ft. One-Design Class—Start, 3:30. 





‘ Finish. Elapsed. 
Cayenne, Colgate Taig? ...000000ccseesseses ...6 06 30 2 36 30 
Sabrina, C. W. Wetmore................ ...6 09 31 2 39 31 
Marjorie, Percy K. Hudson..............s0000+ 6 20 47 2 50 47 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


- Messrs. Macconnell Bros. have sold the 6oft. gaso- 
lene yacht Augusta for W. McMaster Mills, N. Y. Y. 
C., to ex-Governor Geo. W. Baxter, of Colorado; the 
schooner yacht Adrienne for Col. David E. Austen to 
H. Ashton Little, of Philadelphia; the auxiliary yawl 
Marajah to Edward M. Mulford, of New York, and 
chartered the steam yacht Buccaneer to Hon. Elmer 
P. Howe, of Boston, for two months, chartered the 
steam yacht Aida for Hon. Edw. Swann to Mr. C. A. 
Andrews, of New York; chartered the 74ft. solene 
yacht Pharamond for W. A. Rainey, of Cleveland, to 
Clarence A. Caldwell; the sloop yacht Narika for C. 
H. Eagle to John M. Ellis, of Hartford, and the steam 
yacht Halcyon for Gas Engine & Power Co. to 
D. S. Harding, of Chicago. 


Mr. Hollis Burgess has made the following sales: 
30ft. yawl Katharine, owned by Mr. W. Starling Bur- 
gess, of Boston, to Mr. Richard Henry Warren, of 
New York; 23ft. catboat Romp, owned by Mr. Richard 
Henry Warren, to Mr. W. Rarling Burgess, and a 
new 20{ft. sloop to Messrs. F. F. Harvey and John A. 
Sherlock, of Boston. 

RRR 


No class of small boats has ever given greater satis- 
faction in Massachusetts waters than the 18-footers. 
This class was established three years ago and has 
been growing in popularity and strength ever since. 
The first of these boats to make an appearance on the 
Sound was Trouble, which boat was purchased by Mr. 
Childs last year. She proved to be very desirable for 
racing on the Sound and on Gravesend Bay, and did 
well in the regattas in which she was entered. The 
Bridgeport Y. C., wishing to start a new class for 
club and circuit racing, decided that the Boston 18- 
footers were about the size of boat they wanted. Mr. 
B. B. Crowninshield has sold the following 18-footers, 
and all the new owners are Bridgeport yachtsmen: 
Mirage, owned by J. W. Olmstead, to J. P. Bartram; 
Question, owned by J. Henry Hunt, to N. W. Bishop; 
Miss Modesty, owned by B. S. Permar, to De Ver ft 
Warner, and Alanada, owned by A. T. Malcolmson, 
of Providence, to L. F. Warner. 

These boats mark the beginning of the class, which 
will, no doubt, prove a factor in the Sound racing. It 
is expected that fully ten or twelve of the 18-footers 





There shall be one - 


[Oct. 10, 1963. 
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will be owned by Bridgeport men by the time next 
season’s racing -begins. A 
Ree 
Messrs. Burgess & Packard have gotten up plans 
for a one-design class of catboats that will be raced 
at Pensacola, Fla. The boats are 16ft. over all, 13ft. 
waterline and will carry 190 sq. ft. of sail. 


Rae 
» The Babylon Y. C., of Babylon, Suffolk county, L. L., 
was incorporated at Albany last week. The directors: 
Joseph J. Chew, John S. Foster, William May, James 
Magee, J. Schenck, S. Remsen, William P. Reid, Eg- 
bert V. Strong, John Snedecor, Charles Searle, Benja- 
min B. Wood, Babylon; August C. Smith, West Islip; 
James C. Bergen, New York City. 
Ren 
Mr. M. Samuels, who recently purchased Shamrock 


I., has decided to break her up for the old metal she 
contains. 
nee 


Mr. Charles A. Dean is having a twin screw steam 
yacht built at Morris Heights. The yacht will be com- 
pleted about Nov. 1, and as soon as she is turned over 
to her owner she will proceed to Florida, where she 
will be used during the winter. She is Soft. over. all, 
77{t. waterline, 18ft. breadth and 3ft. draft. Forward 
there is a deck house, and extending aft is a low 
house over the engine room and owner’s quarters, 
which consist of a large saloon, four staterooms and a 
bath room. The forward house is used as the dining 
saloon. The galley and the crew’s and officers’ quar- 
ters are below decks, forward. The yacht will. be 
steered from a bridge, which is just aft of the forward 
deck house. Three boats are carried on the. davits. 
She will have a speed of ten miles. 


nae 

Henry Steers was drowned off his country place at 
Westport, Mass., on Tuesday, Sept. 29. Mr. Steers, 
together with his skipper, started out in a boat to do 
some fishing, It was blowing hard at the time, and 
there was quite a sea running. The boat reached the 
fishing ground off Stony Point safely, but the increas- 
ing wind blew her into the breakers and she capsized. 
Emploves on the Steers place saw the acident, and 
wént immediately to the rescue. Captain Hammond 
was brought ashore and revived after hard work, but 
Mr. Steers was too far gone to be resuscitated. Henry 
Steers comes from a family that have been famous in 
the yachting world for the past sixty years. His uncle, 
George Steers, designed and built the famous schooner 
America, and Henry Steers crossed the Atlantic in her 
and sailed in the races when she won the America’s 
Cup. At this time he was a lad of thirteen. Mr. Steers 
succeeded to his uncle’s shipbuilding business, and he 
conducted it successfully for years. He built the 
schooner Henrietta, which won the first race across 
the Atlantic in 1866.‘ Mr. Steers was in perfect phys- 
ical condition, notwithstanding his age, and he took 
an active interest in yachting. His sad death removes 
a prominent figure from yachting circles. He was a 
member of the New York Yacht, Union, Racquet: and 
Engineers’ clubs. He is survived by a widow and two 


sons. 
RRer 
After figuring the corrected time in the 25ft. class, 
the Regatta Committee of the Riverside Y. C. find 
that Firefly beat Robin Hood by the narrow margin of 
4s. in the race sailed on Saturday, Sept. 26. 
nae 
Horace Cox, the London publisher, has gotten out 
the third edition of R. T. McMullen’s “Down Channel.” 
The book contains 364 pages and is well illustrated by 
numerous charts, plans and pictures. The binding is a 
substantial one of blue cloth and the low price asked 
for the book puts it in the reach of every one. 


Bile Bange and Gallery. 


Old Guard’s Military Fair. 


Tue Old Guard’s military fair opened on Monday evening of this 
week, at Madison Square Garden. 

The feature of the opening was the presentation of the Palma 
trophy to the American rifle team, the members of which were 
present. They were in command of Col. Leslie C. Bruce, who 
also was in command of them while they were abroad. Gen. Bird 
W. Spencer, the president of the National Rifle Association, made 
a brief and pertinent speech, after which he introduced Gen. 
Geo. W. Wingate, referring to him as the Father of Long Range 
Rifie Shooting in America. General Wingate’s presentation 
speech was vigorously applauded. Former Supreme Court Justice 
Henry A. Gildersleeve made a strong speech, reviewing the his- 
tory of the trophy, touching specially on the differences of arms 
and ammunition, their excellence and the excellence of skill dis- 
played. He also was enthusiastically applauded. 

The rifle and revolver competitions were well patronized in the 
basement. The ubiquitous Lieut. Thomas H. Keller, in uniform, 
was actively in evidence everywhere, assisting in promoting the 
success of every detail. He was the busiest worker in the Garden. 
He is a member of the Range Committee, the Prize Committee, 
and the Programme Committee, and the Executive Committee. 
In prizes and cash $1,000 are offered to successful contestants. 

The rifle matches are: A Continuous match; a Souvenir point 
target match; a Ladies’ Souvenir match; Fifty-shot Individual 
Interscholastic match, and a sub-target re-entry match. z 

The revolver matches are Match A, any revolver continuous 
match; Match B, rapid-fire match, any revolver. 











Our Own Rifle Club, 


Hoboken, N. J., Oct. 3—The weekly shoot of Our Own Rifle 
Club was held Sept. 29, at 136 Springfield avenue. Mr. J. Qster- 
meier won the medal. Preparations for the Thanksgiving target 
excursion have been commenced. The scores: 

Bauder’s Team—J. Bauder 240, L. Bittel 226, J. Humphries 214, 
J. Ostermier 224, F. Mertz 218, Coley 210, McGoldrick 214, Ger- 
luerson 187; total 1733. 

Gabriel’s Team—Gabriel 234, F. Besson 230, H. Larson 223, 
Knecht 215, W. Hertler 19, C. Kull 200, A. Greenfield 195, 
Tyldsley 208; total 1697. 
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Excellent Shooting. 

The accompanying diagrams show the actual shooting done with 
the new Peters .30-40 U. S. Government smokeless ammunition 
at the recent Sea Girt meeting. ; 

Diagram No. 1 shows the shooting of this ammunition in the 
New Jersey trophy match at 500 and 600yds. There are 10 shots, 
all of which are bullseyes; 1 to 5 were fired at 500yds.; 6 to 10 
at 600yds. Diagram No. 2 was shot in the Gen. E. P. Meany 
match. All shots but one were bullseyes; 1 to 7 inclusive were 
fired at 500yds.; 8 to 14 at 600yds. 


Peescesdoceeeee 
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Presque Isle Rifle Club, 


Eriz, Pa.—The club shot the first half of a match of 100 shots 
for a prize, a fine rifle, donated by the Stevens Arms Co., on 
Sept. 19, and the remaining half was shot off on the 26th, Parker 
winning. Each shooter was given a handicap, based on his sea- 
son’s average. ‘The full scores: 





Ct EN sda enue hn sanseenaue .--84 83 79 78 77 73 70 69 69 65—753 
E D Allen... --76 71 66 65 64 62 58 55 61 ..—736 
T Sullivan ... -65 63 68 62 59 58 56 52 52 49—728 
A Mount . 3 69 69 66 65 64 G1 61 59 57—715 
J Stidham 4 74 71 70 68 67 66 67 66 58—7LL 
J F Almed 68 67 66 64 63 66 57 55 53 50—708 
S C Long --72 71 70 68 66 65 65 65 52 ..—702 
BW, aves ctccspsscecsavavensl +71 69 69 65 65 65 64 59 58 53—698 
Casia BLaANco. 








Grapshooting. 
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Fixtures, 


Oct. 7.—Sheepshead Bay, L. I.—Three-man team race for target 
aamplenites three-man teams of the East. 

Oct. 89.—Dalton, Ohio, Gun Club’s fifth annual tournament. 
H. Santmyer, gr. . 

Oct. $-9.—Clinton, Ont., Gun Club’s thirteenth live-bird and 
target tournament; $300 guaranteed. J. E. Cantelon, Sec’y. 

8-10.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Thirteenth annual tournament of 

the Missouri State Amateur Shooting Association. F. B. Cun- 
ningham, Mer. 

Oct. 9-10.—Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting Association’s seventeenth 
annual tournament. A. H. Roberts, Sec’y. 

Oct. 9-10.—Tournament of the Olney, Ill., Gun Club; prizes 
and added money. W. Marks, Jr., Sec’y. 

Oct. 9-10—Sixteenth annual fall tournament of the Harrisburg, 
Pa., Shooting Association. A. H. Roberts, Sec’y. 

Oct. 11.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Opening all-day shoot of the Fulton 
Gun Club. 

Oct. 13.—Muncie, Ind.—Fall tournament of the Magic City Gun 


Oct. 13-14.—Olean, N. Y., Gun Club fall tournament. B. D. 
Nobles, Sec’y. 
Oct. 13-15.—Omaha, Neb., Gun Club’s twelfth annual tournament. 


W. D. Townsend, Sec’y. 

Oct. 14-15.—Baltimore, Md.—Ninth annual tournament of the 
Baltimore, Md., Shooting Association; targets and live birds; 
$100 added; open to all. 5. R. Malone, 2671 Penn avenue. 

Oct. 14-17.—West Baden, Ind., Gun Club tournament; $500 added. 
John L. Winston, ./ 

Oct. 15.—Batavia, N. Y.—Holland Gun Club annual fall tourna- 
ment. 

Oct. 20.—Mt. Sterling, Ill., Gun Club’s eighth annual target 
tournament. J. Breidenbend, a 

Oct. 20-22.—Paducah, Ky., Gun Club tournament. W. A. Davis, 

cy. 

Oct. 23-24.—New London, Ia., Gun Club tournament. Dr. C. E. 
Cook, Sec’y. 

Oct. 23-25.—St. Louis, Mo.—Combination live-bird and target 
shoot at Du Pont Shooting Park. Open to all. Special event, 50 
live-bird handicap. Alec D. Mermod, Mgr. 

Oct. 26-31.—French Lick Springs, Ind.—First grand tournament 
of the National Gun Club; added. John M. Lilly, Pres. 

1904. 
Jan. 12-15.—Hamilton, Ont., Gun Club tournament. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. J. S. Wright announces that the Brooklyn Gun Club, of 
which he is the manager, will hold a prize shoot on Oct. 12. 


x 
Mr. C. M. Meyer, one of the best shots of the New York 
Athletic Club, starts on a Southern cruise in his yacht in the near 
future. e 


In a contest at 100 targets, Mr. Howard George, of Philadelphia, 
defeated Mr. Anthony Felix, on the grounds of the Delaware 
County Country Club, Oct. 3, by a score of 83 to 79. 


e 
At the annual live-bird shoot of the Hilltop Gun Club, mear 
Austerlitz, Ky., Mr. C. W. Phellis killed 50 birds straight im the 
main event. His nearest opponents were Mr. R. O. Heikes, of 
Dayton, O., 48; Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ia., 47, and H. C, 
Hirschy, of Minneapolis, 44. 








FOREST: 


The tetern match between Ha g and Lykens, Pa., teams 
was fhot at Harrisburg, on Oct. 3:\gfhere were thirty men on a 
sidep. 25 targets per man. The ores were: Harrisburg 559; 
Ly 414. 


D STREAM, 


. ; x 
At ‘the shoot of the Meadow Springs Gun Club, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Oct. 3, a five-man team match was shot, 25 targets per man. 
The winning team, whose members were G. Smith, Hansel, 
Pepper, Street and Wright, scored 90, while the losing team— 
Sharp, J. Smith, Alexander, Martin and Short—scored 76. 


R 
The secretary, Mr. J. Breidenbend, informs us that “the eighth 
annual target tournament of the Mt. Sterling Gun Club will be 
held Oct. 20. The programme will consist of four ten, eight 15 
and two 20-target events; $1, $1.50 and $2 entrance respectively. 
No one will be barred; everybody is welcome.” 


® 
Mr. Harry J. Lyons, of Louisville, tied with Messrs. J. T. 
Page, Elkton, Ky.; Alfred Clay, Austerlitz, Ky., and Jake D. 
Gay, of Pine Grove, Ky., on 25 straight, in the Kentucky cham- 
pionship contest. There were nineteen contestants. In the shoot- 
off at 10 birds, Messrs. Lyons and Clay’ killed straight. 


a 
The Fulton Gun Club, of Brooklyn, L. I., desires that shooters 
keep their opening event in mind. The date is Oct. ll. Shooting 
commences at ll o’clock A. M., and there are prize events and 
sweepstakes. Take car to Crescent street, Kings County “L,” 
Brooklyn. The grounds are situated on the Old Mili road. 
x 
The opening shoot of the New York Athletic Club’s fall season 
took place at Travers Island on Oct. 3. The main event of the 
shoot was a handicap at 100 targets, which was won by Mr. H. 
Walker, with a full score of 100. Mr. C. M. Meyer was second 
with 98; Mr. Gus Greiff, shooting from scratch, broke 87. 


® 
The Lehigh Rod and Gun Club, of Bethlehem, and the Eastoi 
Rod and Gun Club, of Easton, Pa., shot a ten-man team return 
contest at Easton, on Oct. 3. The scores were: Lehigh 19, In- 
dependent 195. Mr. J. Maurer, of the Easton team, made the 
high score of the event, 25 straight. Mr. 1). 5. Daudt was high 
man on the Bethlehem team, 24. 


Mr. W. M. Thomas, the popular ballistic expert of the U. M. 
C. Co., witnessed the presentation of the Paima trophy to the 
American rifle team in Madison Square Garden on Monday even- 
ing, this event being a feature of the Old Guard Fair. He was 
specially interested, having been in England with the team when 
iL was engaged in its memorabic contest, 


Mr. G. G. Williamson, of Muncie, Ind., famous as a skillful 
trapshooter, a successful field trial contestant and a most com- 
panionable gentleman, was a visitor in New York on Saturday 
last week. He had been enjoying some field shooting in New 
Hampshire, besides making some triendly visits in the East. 

« 

At Lexington, Ky., Sept. 25 and 26, in the professional class, on 
the second day at targets, Mr. Wm. H. Heer was highest average, 
with 190 out of 200. Mr. Fred Gilbert was second, with 187; Mr. 
C. F. Dreihs was third, with 176; Mr. T. Marshall was 174; Mr. 
H. C. Hirschy was 104; Mr. H. Waters was 169; Col. J. T. 
Anthony was 1665. 

' * 

The fall shooting season of the Crescent Athletic Club began 
on Oct. 3, on their beautiful grounds at Bay Ridge. Mr. L. M. 
Palmer, Jr., presented two valuable cups for class shooting con- 
tests. The chairman of the shooting committee presented a trophy 
for handicap contests, and Mr. Chas. Sykes presented a cup for 
team competition. ‘The club will hold its regular shoots for the 
monthly cups, the three best scores of each contestant each 
month to count. Also the club will offer a cup for the highest 
scratch average made during the season, and one for the highest 
handicap average. Mr. T. W. Stake has donated a cup to be 
known as the Holiday cup, to be contested for on the six legal 
holidays of the season. The allowance system of handicapping 
will be retained. 

7 

The prelimina1y programme of the first grand tournament of 
the National Gun Club, of Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 26-31, will have 
$500 added, donated by the French Lick Hotel Co. Of this, $10 
is applied to each of the thirty target events, and each event is at 
20 targets. Also to each of the five 20-sparrow events, $10. A 
silver loving cup to the winner in the 100-target contest, which con- 
sists of the tenth event on the first day, and the ninth and tenth 
events on the second and third days respectively; entrance op- 
tional, $10. To the five high guns shooting through the three 
days, $15, $12, $10, $8 and $5. To each of the five sparrow events 
$10 will be added. The five 20-sparrow events will constitute a 
champion sparrow race, entrance, optional, $10; high guns; a 
silver loving cup will be the reward of the winner. Except in five 
events, which are high guns, the moneys will be governed by the 
Rose system, 7, 5, 3 and 2. The entries in each of the five 20- 
sparrow events is $6. There is also something hinted concerning 
pigeon shooting and taking pigeon loads accordingly. The com- 
plete programme will be issued in the near future. All guns and 
shells should be shipped, by express, prepaid, and marked “Mr. 
T. Taggart, French Lick Springs Hotel Co., French Lick, Ind.” 
All requests for programmes, information or rooms should be 


addressed to National Gun Club, P. O. Box 1, Intiomrge®. int. 


New York Athletic Club. 

Oct. 3.—On their grounds at Travers Island, the New York 
Atl letic Club held their opening shoot of the fall season. Event 
2 was at 100 targets, handicap allowance added as breaks. Mr. H. 
Welker was first with 100, Mr. C. M. Meyer was second with 98, 
and Mr. Gus Greiff, shooting from scratch, was third with 87. 
In a match at 25 targets between Messrs. C. M. Meyer and Gus 


Greiff, each broke 19 and tied. The scores: 








: a 3 Sy @ Events: 4.3. 

ees 5100 2 2 _ Targets: 5100 % 2% 
W ies, @...... 2@ 8 .. | Hm, @......... 06... .. 
Greiff, 0....-..++++ 4 87 23 21 H Walker, 25.... 3100 19 .. 
A Rasines, 45.... 1 80 .. -. CM Meyer, 20... 3 98 19 19 
F W Perkins.... 2 81 7 .. S Hiall............ ahaa se 


Cincinnati Gun Club, 

Cincinnati, O., Oct. 3.—Maynard was high man, scoring 85 out 
of a possible 100 in the Parker gun shoot, Norris and Medico 
being second and third respectively. The following is a list of 
the contestants and the scores they made: 





, Tome. 
Maynard, 18............ 1 
onale, Miicdcocesuceses 72 100 
Medias, 19: ....c0ceccose 73 «6 
Uy Mi cphearcescesesse 9 #9 
ay Bee, 2........+6- 62 87 
ack, BB. cocececse sccose-. & 
*Visitors, hi é 








2896 


Berea Gun Club, 


Berga, .O., Sept. 24.—The second annual tournament of the 
Berea Gun Club was held to-day on the club’s new grounds, 
south of Berea village. The shooting commenced at 9 o’clock 
and continued until late in the afternoon. The affair proved a 
success in every particular, Marksmen from all parts of northern 
Ohio participated in the shoot. 

The average for high gun was won by Quayle, of the Berea 
club, -bteaking,88 out of a possible 90, the last 64 straight. 










Events: 4 1234567891002 

Targets 4 10 10 15 10 15 15 15 15 15 151515 Broke. 

9 82 9181214141151 161 

6 712 9111410 810101613 125 

9 8141011 13 16 12 15 12 1412 145 

i. pavcsaddceaescadesede 8 611 91414412 8111414 133 
Grant -10 810 810101013138 91512 18 
Johns -10 701 9MBBBUNUW1 14 
Stilson - $ 714 910101 Wii 912) 1238 
Barber 8 9122 91112121115131413 39139 
Snow 91014 913131414 lt 1413 14 148 
Cliff - 7914 710181113138 91210 1238 
Wehner - 600N TBIRBRLRVRWY 2; 
Burton we »- TWURWLNRBUUNUMH 134 
i Secere - 91014 8 81212131313 1112 135 
Brown = - 76B 6BUWWU41 IW 125 
Clafilin .... - 951149787913 104 
Bailey steeee - § 8R 91113111110 141414 135 
Ferestein .. oD de UN ae Un Ke ad on ae! dace ee L 
Mack ....0. jm ey Oe We ee de cw uc Se oe 64 
Ledgett wr) eee ee eee 55 
Smith . a ee ee ee Pe ee 69 
Ww W F.. a - « 111112151113 14 87 
Sapphold .. es +. BlWMU4U4Wh 87 
i Orr 4511 9 914 911101311 8 114 
i, ee 5 Gig ee ce ce Be Dae 50 
MEME fed cckentedaacedswecs tu S xa 6 a: Gee Oia “Bick oc 30 
Knowlton ....... wad On 40 46 60 de cc 40 cc BR. OD an 29 
 niviéecndocen ae wae Give oe Oe Ose cc de ad te &e 21 
Hopkins SaeenGkGk ah. Oe Gk Oe en law ce en ek en” ee 18 
HES nines One eedewennedawe éxae ee denne ad.ow' ae 8111313 4b 


High averages: Quayle, 151; Snow, 148; Jack, 145; Johns, 141; 
Barber, 139; Call, 135, Bailey, 135; Burton, 134; J. L. C., 138; 
Grant, 128; Stilson, 128; Cliff, 128; Wehner, 128; Brown, 125; 
Davis, 125; Clafflin, 104. 

J. F. Beswick, Sec’y-Treas. 


Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 4.—These scores were made at the last 
shoot of the Hudson Gun Club. The day was tine; the traps 
were good, and good scores were made, except Schorty’s, who 
was shooting a new gun. ‘The scores: 





Events: 123436 Events: 123456 

Largets: 16 26 25 25 20 25 ‘Largets: 15 25 25 25 25 2 
Dudiey «- 14 22 22 22 zu 24 ~Untereiner ..... .. WOW as cs 
Piercy oe 19 24 23 44.22) Sauer .......... 0 WES oc ce ce 
Edwards 20 20 21 22 22 Berger .......06 «. BS 6 ve co oc 
Van Dyne li 2015 2017 ‘Lthruuout ...... .. lulu .. “a 
SOMOTY ceccccee 14 16 22191519 Munsey ........ .. lulwiwu.. 
Maicomb ...... .. 1ZlWwWWi1l.. Headden ......... 16 10 11 1413 
GOI “cs ncsvcedece. os 12 16 16 16 ..% Pearsall ........ .. o Z1lW.. 

Hueues. 


Jackson Park Gun Club, 


Paterson, N. J., Oct. 3—The Jackson Park Gun Club, famous 
for its gatherings of good sportsmen and good competition, held 
a live-bird shoot on its grounds to-day. ‘the renowned trap- 
shooter, Capt. A. W. Money, was in excellent form, and took 
the first event at 5 birds with a straight score. In the second 
he was tied with three others with 8 out of 10. In the last event, 
at 10 birds, he tied with two others with a score of 9. The scores: 

First event, 5 live birds: 

Lenone, 28. --. JOOLL—2 Moegety 2D ccccccsscccses 22*21—4 











Money, 3 oeAZIZZ—H 9 Stalter, 2B ..ccccccccccces UZ200—2 
SOG. BP adscccosccsaed UzuuU—-1 Van Horn, 28 .........6. 11*12—4 
BNE, De  Sesvecscsnsccci izuwu—z _ 
Second event, 10 birds: 
Lenone, 28 ...ccce. 0121110112— 8 Morgan, 29 ........ *212222220— 8 
Money, W ....0.- - 2W112Z212u— 8 Staiter, 28 ......... 2002121220-— 7 
ROM TD wccccencé 212uzzzZZu2— 8 Van Horn, 28 --4**Z1201lU1— 6 
Bas, BD sccceccssd Quz*zuzWU2— 4 Brown, 26 .........212ZL0U20Z— 7 
‘Third event, 10 birds: 
Monty, BD cccccsscs 2101111122— 9 Morgan, 29 .. 2212*11221— 9 
Lenone, 28 ........ lll1Lizl*u— 8 Powers, 23 ........2LL1212712— y 


‘Lhe ten live bird match at Rodgers on Saturday aiternoon be- 
tween Robert Radclifte, of the Jackson Park Gun Club, and an 
unknown, resulted in a victory for RKadclifie by a score of 9 to 6. 
‘The scores: 


Radclilhe scccccsees 1121012121 9“ Unknown ......... 2122020002— 6 





Lehigh—Independent Team Contest. 


BeTuHienem, Pa., Oct. 5.—Herewith are the scores of the re- 
turn bluerock match between the Independent Gun Club, of 
Easton, and the Lehigh Rod and Gun Club, of Bethlehem. Ten 
men shot on a side, on Oct. 3, at Easton. It resulted in a victory 
for the Bethlehem team by the score of 196 to 196. 

The Bethlehemites say they cannot find words to express their 
admiration of the manner in which they were treated by their 
opponents. They had a team to meet the boys at the car and 
bring them back, and after the shoot they entertained the team 
with a fine supper. 

The high score for the day was made by J. Maurer, 25 straight, 
for the Easton team, and D. S. Daudt, 24, for the Bethlehemites. 

Lehigh Rod and Gun Club, of Bethlehem, 





Miller | Meee ee eccescecencececes - -0111011011010110100011001—14 
Kramlich . - -1111111000111111111101111—21 
IE Die dhdsatachn ic duce ddacene ddd aseta 1111111111101111111111100—22 
Hankey Wenrgegueecuseceas 1011111011011101111111111—21 
Koch Sddesiondsadctesauvedecsdedeoeds 1101011111011101110111111—21 
SE ab cdncadundietocenetacaadeaueied 1111114100100111001011110—17 
PME, devanceincdadensnedsadesnsguandtas 1111101011111111111111101—22 
WEE Uivinkgtdacadisacinediahdananide 1111011111011110011101001—-18 
SOUND Wendancdcddcedendcdsvcaxcdaccen 1011111110011100101101010--16 
BMD Rtdiians ofvivecsucatdtebassed 141111111111101111111144h+24—196 
Independent Gun Club, of Easton. z ‘ig 
OE ichivtatucavdiuudiatapsdcesad 1111110100101111111111101—20 
rae: m esiemgihoneesmaitg 0110110111101111011111111—20 
ME veddehicadacnadacasracnadanne 1001000101100110010100110—11 
Oe Oe ide deicwsccnzecnecskuaa 1111111111101111111111011—23 
Get whecsidingededsesdcasacaue 0111110011111111111110101—20 
MUNIN: van cvnedecceeccadtetticdetan 1111111101111110010011101—19. 
BE Notnsaccccnenecciansancadtaua 1100111101100111111011001—17 
SE “duicadusacccucusenectaccascea 1111111111011111010010111—20 
Ms ca adiddvcvcatedavntatisciae 1111011100101111011111111—20 
JE oun Sarl uatksnkhucepenenbitd 1214111111111111111111111—26—195 
H. F. Kocu, Sec’y. 





Albemarle Gun Club, 


Ricumonp, Va., Sept. 26.—The Albemarle Gun Club held its 
club shoot to-day. The club medal was won by Mr. James 
Hayes. 

The scores were, 25 targets: Boschen 12, Clay 6, Martin 11, 
Hayes 18, J. Cary, Sr., 15, Hoschen 15, Clay 6, Farmer 12,-J. 
Cary, Jr., 10, Peters 16, Glasgow 11. 

Thursday’s shoot resulted as follows: A. W. Browning 13, 
Peters 15, Thompson 15, Edwards 13, H. F. Browning 22, Clay 10, 
Witt 10, Frazier 9, C. Farmer 16, E. Landrum 16, 


200 


ett A ti 


Wissinomitig Tournament. _ 

WibssiNotitna, Pa—Six professionals and six amateurs shot 
through the programme of the Florists’ Gun Club tournament, 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 and 2. The purses were open to amateurs 
only; the handiéap was open to all, The Florists’ Gun Club 
added $200, of which $176 was given to shooters of 73 to 80 per 
cent. skill. Rose system, 8, 6, 3 and 2. The total targets of the 
three days’ programme numbered 600. The professionals who shot 
through the programme made scores as follows: Elliott 464, 
Squier 426, Fulford 414, Stevens 398, E. E. Du Pont 38, Fanning 
984. The six amateurs were: Coleman 424, Pfleger 418, Bissett 
406, Miller 404, Torpey 398, Reed 395. The latter got low general 
average. 


Sept. 30, First Day. 


The contestants were largely visitors, the local talent having a 
light representation. The programme consisted of ten 15-target 
events. Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott and Luther Squier in the pro- 
fessional class tied on highest average for the day, 140 out of 150. 
Messrs. E. D. Fulford and E. E. Du Pont broke 131. Mr. H. H. 
Stevens 127. Mr. P. B. Pfleger, in the amateur class, scored 132; 
Messrs. Coleman and Brey 131, and Mr. German 130. 

The trap, set apart for contestants in the Howard Ridge tes- 
timonial event, was kept busy. The scores follow: 











Events: 12346567 8 910 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 Broke 
are 13 15 141115 1315151514 140 
F Coleman 144111216111215144141 131 
Fulford ...... 24M BbWRMUUNBuUB $11 
Squier .... . 15 1414141215 15141314 140 
Stevens ... 14131316 141112101213 127 
CATES. ..cccges 11 13 1414141414121113 = 130 
SEL <obncvehse 13 121110 91212111213 115 
SEE setenbogeese -10111413 9 8 91011 9 106 
E E Du Pont...... .13131411131412131613 131 
P F Du Pont.... BD DM BS cs cc ce om os 54 
EE suscromboonnwon 13 77111010181312215_~= 111 
PET caviescaevesee ... 111112 1310131313 912 116 
 osebuncheanecs .. MUNBRRNBWMbN 126 
SED covecssccssoevcsced .- ll 811 Tl $1310l1 7 98 
PRET .scvcccccssvccesepcecsess 13 141413 131313121215 132 
Rupell  .......cecevccscesevccees 12 20 2. 20 oo ve 20 22 v0 00 22 

ERED cwcsccnccccoseccocess Uh vss no 79 
TAYlOR ...ccccccccccccccccovccees ies scx + eee 7 
Es scsceuwsssesannesvpabeney SO 8 6 Doo ve ae 35 
Fanning ....c.ccccccccovccscees 12 10 12 12 10 12 141113 8 114 
Mes. Park ....cccccccccccccccce 10 910 6111011 14 912 102 
ke a 91113 71311 812 913 106 
ee RT 13 1212 812 7121381313 115 
TONED os ccvcvccvcccesesecescses 13 1212 14101213121312 128 
DANE <pvvccovonvecvessenseéees 1312121014 911111512 119 
TOMEEET evcccvcscescccvepcesecnse BR Be BB as we os 0s oe on 33 
BEGETS cccccccccncvceseccccocece SD BO BS SB wo co oe we oe 41 
BEOY .cccccccevccscccccsccccosves 12 13 14 14 12 13 141312 14 131 
WEINMAN ...cccccccccccccsccecce oe o2 99 OM SRE .- oo o» 38 
ARECTIOR oocccccccccccccscccces RBWRRWMHBIL 121 
EMUOMS .ccosccccccccenvconevecess 13 1311 14151314121412 = 131 
Murphy .......cccccocscevcceces 13 101110 141215131312 118 
EE? csospeusecesqustonesqoones 13 1011 10111114131310 116 
Creighton ......cscccccccccccees 813 812 5 7 8...... 61 
Castor ... o> ‘eb.bne> ek ae > 12 
Sanford . . 131414131 66 
Betson ... on one 24 
Fontaine ... ere se 25 
Huttenlock ........+++00+ as se 25 


Howard Ridge testimonial, 10 targets: Fisher 10, Bis:et 10, 
Oakley 10, Murphy 10, Miller 10, Betson 10, Oliver 10, Fulford 10, 
Sanford 10, Fisher 9, Sanford 9, Elliott 9, Thersen 9, Pfleger 9, 
W. K. Park 9, Morris 9, Squier 9, Oakley 9, Hallam 9, Stellen 8, 
Ritter 8, F. Coleman 8, H. H. Stevens 8, Evans 8, Sanford 8, 
Fontaine 8, Anderson 7, Morris 7, Reed 7, E. E. Du Pont 7, 
Leak 7, Creighton 7, Mrs. Park 7, M rris 7, Hallam 7, Brelsford 
7, Hask 6, Sanford 6, Olwell 6, Fislcr 8, Butler 8, Sanford 9, 


Fanning 8, German 8. 


Oct. 1, Second Day. 
‘There was a light attendance on this day. The total of the pro- 
gramme was 175 targets, and in the highes: average, Mr. Fred 
Coleman, an amateur, and Mr. J. M. Hawkins, a professional, 









tied on 159. Mr. Squier was 158, Mr. Elliott 157. 

Events: 12345678 910 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 - Broke. 
A Be Bett .ccccrvcvcvcscccccece 14 18 14 17 13 11 19 14 20 157 
Ot ED un cicucascocssnsrtevet 12 18 15 18 13 17 15 18 13 2 159 
E 1) Fu'ford.......cccccccsvcees 13 17 12 14 10 17 14 16 15:19 147 
L, Squier .....ccccceccescsecees 15 18 13 15 13 19 12 19 15 19 158 
H H Stevens.........scccscseves 13 14 12 17 13 14 12 17 13 16 141 
E, GEFMBN 2. cccccccvcccccccescce 11 181418 151615181515 155 
WDE Beard... ccccccicccocevces 10 13 12 17 11 14 12 15 13 14 131 
Se EE Een cccnvsesvencevcecece 8121414 91616...... 83 
E E Du Pont.........cccccccees 6 17 12 17 12 17 13 18 14 16 142 
re 12 15 13 18 14 18 13 16 15 17 151 
N Apgar ......cceccecseseeseece 10 15 15 19 11 16 13 16 13 16 144 
M Hawkins..........ccccecceces 10 18 14 20 14 18 14 18 15 18 159 
F W Cooper....... 13 18 11 18 14 19 11 18 13 19 154 

C Fanning..... 10 1411 14131313171419 = 138 
De EAMES ...cccscrccccccccvecce 13 17 1418131710191318 182 
M N Rupett..........eseeeeeeee 13 18 14 17 13 16 11 16 15 18 151 
TE PME onxccsccccndencesccsense 7161315 71613...... S7 

CORSMRAR 2.0 cccccccccccensccece 81412171117.. “ 79 
BE TAWIOS oncccccccccccccsscceses 9B 8 18 1B .. 2. «0 0» 59 
hg See 12 15 11 17 12 18 141813 6 146 
| en. 12 14 13 19 13 20 15 13 1417 150 
P B PAeger........cccccccsccee 1418 1315131915151318 1654 
BS Fe BEE cccikcc cs vdenwvecesens 1418 1414131713151516 149 
ee re 14 15 1018 141911191218 150 
TOEDCY ...20000scccccccecesccecene 13 171417131913161115 147 
BE Be. 2.00 cveccvcvcssocce SBE WW 16 .. 20 05 v0 90 0b 46 
BEGINS sciccevsscoesevecceneseenes 11 14 10 15 10 14121212.. 110 
PD | ic: dincegheasabochsaesoep o0 an Md -08 210 610.. 4 32 
CreIMMION .....cccccccccccceccee oe 00 00 v0 [i ee So 43 
Worthington ........cccsseecees oe oe oe oe 13 16 14 19 15 18 95 
Gifford 1110 9 91114 64 
Sanford ... RAT ES Pe eee! 21 
BE nod sce eae Eee ehke. Wb 68 90°65: Bene Pa ee, wh 10 10 

Howard Ridge testimonial shoot, 10 targets: Cooper 10, K. 


Gientz 10, Mrs. Park 10, Landis 10, Apgar 9, Eames 9, Hawkins 9, 
Hobbs 9, Keller 8, Mink 8, Worthington 8, Creighton 8, W. 
Campbell 8, Hobbs 8, Denman 8, Creighton 8, Eames 8, George 8, 
Landis 8, Betson 7, Gifford 7, Smith 7, Morris 7, Harper 7, Camp- 
bell 7, George 7, Heite 7, Shearer 7, Landis 7, Biles 6, Morris 6, 
Justice 6, Witherden 5, Keller 5, Campbell 5, Murphy 5, Eames 4, 
Campbell 8, Murphy 3, Campbell 2, Loan 8, Ford 8, Kelley 10, 
Highland 8, Huested 8, Boylan 8, Gunson 8, Zimmerman 8, 
McCoy 9. 


Oct. 2, Third Day. 


Mr. J. A. R. Elliott was again high gun. The last five events 
constituted a 100-target speed handicap. The handicap was es- 
tablished by the distance the targets were’ thrown, 40, 50 and 60 


yards, and is denoted by the sixth column (*) in the following 


scores: 

Targets: 1515151515  * 20 20 20 20 20 
CSE UNO... none csdunnin 1315141514  60..19 19 20 20 20—98 
SEN > ch ninuhgonsas et 1114131414 60..17 17 15 16 15—80 
E‘D Fulford...............+. 13 13141414  650..19 19 20 19 19-96 
eT inn vas cchicssueie 1313141311 60..16 16 16 17 18—83 
rn I i ea ad 1313131412 50..17 14 15 15 17—78 
N Ap 14 12 50..12 16 17 13 19-77 
FV 50..20 18 18 18 17—91 

M Haw 60..19 19 20 18 18—94 

Fanning ..... 60..16 19 16 17 19—87 

C Bissett... 60..15 16 19 17 
E Du P @..16 17 12:16 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





Ocr. to, #4 





N Du Pont............s00.++- 111414 911 40..16 13 13 13 15—70 
TEE vb cpelkpadeciorceiet 1012111213 8 40..19 17 17 12 16—81 
Ee PO. code ccctvecctiu 1113111215 40..18 1417 17 17—83 
1 EES Rr 1214111211 40..17 2017 18 18—90 
Si. cchiesecesceensid 1213121314 650..16 17 17 16 18—S4 
7 i Es ravcnsbepechonbes 1213141314 50..18 19 18 17 18—90 
i Misiiseth suse inesse perce 1413131314 650..18 19 16 20 19—92 
ae MEET ivécvivenveweudcoes 1313131512 650..18 19 19 19 19—94 
Ey NE a s0-coeeeveeyorseothes 1112101210 60..17 13 15 16 18—78 
[ST séedhroousecubb net 1414141512 50..17 19 18 20 19—94 
OP! iP BER. bsrvvspeceres cov’ 1214121413 50..19 18 16 16 19—88 
Sy. Wy CS d oop veecterséeceeest Seon a 50..20 15 16 19 16—86 
Te ET cocinseensocereempet 14 14 14 11 50..18 14 14 15 19—83 
ET ciunevéucesopeuabesesucs 9 ae oe, be 50..10 14 14 12 15—65 
DEE Snecwuye cGuncoetsevennepes’ po: Se 10. sbbs a0 vd we cn oe 


The averages for the day, which were shot in the first five 
events at 75 targets, were as follows: Elliott 71, Apgar 70, 
Hawkins 70, Bisset 70, Cooper 69, Sanford 69, Fulford 68, Cole- 
man 67, Reed 67, Fanning 66, E. Du Pont 66, Miller 66, Pfleger 
66, Torpey 66, Stevens 65, Daudt 65, Rupell 64, E. E. Du Pont 
62, Leek 61, Skelly 60, V. Du Pont 59, A. Du Pont 58, Betson 55, 
Keller 10. 

Howard Ridge testimonial shoot, 10 targets: F. Coleman 10, 
Skelly 10, Ewing 10, Coleman 9, Smith 9, Felix 9, Smith 8, Ford 
8, Budd 8, Felix 8, Starr 8, Dorp 8, Budd 7, Starr 7, Bryan 7, 
Pfleger 8. 

Shoot-off of ties for the three days, 
Ewing 0, Miller 2, Skelly 2, Betson 2, Cooper 3, Oliver 4, Mrs. 
Park 4, Coleman 5, Bissett 7, Kleinz 7, Fisher 10, Sanford 10. 

Shoot-off for second place: McCoy 0, Park 3, Sanford 6, Fisher 
10, Pfleger 26, Miller 26. 


for first prize: Kelly 0, 





Worcester Sportsman’s Association. 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 2.—The scores of the Worcester Sports- 
men's Association tournament, held Sept. 29 and 30, are appended. 
Mr. E. C. Griffith, of Pascoag, R. I., won the championship 
event at 100 targets, with the excellent score of 9: 


Sept. 29, First Day. 









Events: 2-6 8.8 3 4 32 B 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 2 15 2% 15 20 10 15 
eR 16 13 13 16 24 12 «21«:12«17'~«Oo8 13 
Russell + BUNKBBUMAH WY 7B 
Griffith 14 18 15 18 23 12 23 13 18 W 13 
EONET cccces 1417 122 19 22 13 18 136 6 s«wM 
OD cvonsccss 13 17 10 15 2% 10 19 8 12 4~«.. 
Eager 126141116 $ Wb WB eT 
Le Pea 12 14 13 19 2 «68 20 11:19 * #8 ‘iil 
H C Barstow. 12 15 13 16 19 15 20 ll 16 «6 «13 
Doremus ......... ll ll lh 4 16 10 '16~«8«14«7 «(22 
SEER csepcece ll 18 122 16 2 69 21 12 8 8 (12 
EGER. cnevetotcuces 11 18 15 15 20 15 23 14 18 8 14 
Federhen ......... > SUN BBB ABD 8 M4 
W EH Back...ccccccccccces oo ma wm wm ee ils xe éo se 
Stanley net. tae Een we 6 8hR 
CRORE cccccvencvesonese + om on D>. o ® 
Dr . isséexssappucesens : 2 ae 16 9 14 
BATIBO ccccccccccccccvccees © eo se os LO *% 
W A Barstow.........-s00 © se os SS o 
PEARCE .occcccccccvccessce o>. 06 60 0 09. 00 ae 

Sept. 30, Second Day. 

Events 5 and 7 were first half of championship. 

Events: Oe ee oe: Cee: oe ee 

Targets: 1% 20 10 15 2 15 2% 2 15 2% 15 
EPO Sistctoccecescncesent 14 18 10 14 21 13 21 15 12 22 14 
EO cocvéssvccescosevece 1415 9 ll 22 15 19 17 13 21 14 
eee 41229 $ 2 9 B M4 14 Mh 13 
SNEED *vcvevencecsvensconses 14 16 10 13 24 13 21 18 oo 
SEE. sensrusavbevconeese 13 19 10 15 24 15 2 2 14 24 15 
SEND: Ascuccdwvseusesbas Hhiuvwgygununivwpawpwsii up 
§ ~~ FS SBRBRztFTBURARA SB B 
BEBSGOR cccccccevcccoveseces se pe len ee. 2s. 08 as oo Ow 

Nos. 5 and 7 were the last half of the championship event. 

The championship scores had totals as follows: 
Ges ccsvevesses 23 23 24 25-95 Dickey ........... 22 18 22 19—81 
ON oss cecoveen 25 24 24 21—-94 Doremus ......... 16 16 17 21—70 
PATO occevecese 19 20 21 23-83 Buck ............. 16 14 15 21—66 
ee ee 24 15 21 21—81 


The club was heartily thankful to Mr. Thompson, for services 
rendered in keeping the scores for the two days, and Mr. Doremus 
for assistance in judging. 


’ North White Plains Gun Club. 


Wuite Pratins, N. Y., Sept. 28.—The annual tournament of the 
North White Plains Gun Club was held on Sept. 23 and 24. 
There was a good attendance. Mr. Bedell, of Ossining, took the 
$5 for high average on the first day, and the watch for high average 
on the second day. 


Sept. 23, First Day. 





Events: ee Oe Oe Oe ae 

Targets: 15 10 20 15 10 20 15 10 10 
DEGEEEEED ~ Scccdcnsccovesndotscose ;: 8:6 3) 373% 4 
OE venvecesscnsssnessectonepece + €2 3 423 3 7. 
Blandford 26649413 8 7 
DT) huiicuhuniasbrabecenvaeiuns’s li 9151449261 8 8 
Schirmer a ¢t@ a oe 8S 
Sellars os oo @ os os os oe 
BEET peoves She. Gb i cae cae 
Carpenter ane =. - 2 
Molenaor ie er a ae 
Ward s SE: Ss 
EIGER. cn c000, a alias op. 9D: ee. ak 
SERPS coccccseccce cecveececccccess . 4 


The tenth event was the merchandise, 25 targets. The winners 
were as follows: Carpenter, Bedell, Blandford, McAndless, George 
K. Cox, Ed Ward, Horton, Schirmer, Moleanor, Hanson. 


Sept. 24, Second Day. 


There was an improved support in the way of greater numbers 
in the competition. 

There were two merchandise events, the winners of which were 
as follows: 

First event, 26 targets: Bedell, Ward, Sutton, Blandford, Car- 
penter, Reid, Horton, McAndless, Schirmer, Jr., Moleanor, Hope, 
Faile. 

Second merchandise event, 10 targets: Paul, Bedell, Schirmer, 
Jr., Blandford, Faile, Moleanor, McAndless, Blake. 

Sweepstakes: 





vents: a. 2: 22g a? Ss -® 
Targets: 15 10 20 15 10 2 15 2% 10 
Bedell .9..scerccccvccccccscecevsses 13 8 18 16 9 18 12 2 6 
Schirmer .......scssesssscccceccces BCH 8:3 Fg 
SO. cgnanprbsts ensvbsbucss chubenes’ 10 8 12 4 7 14=«10:'17 ~« «6- 
Blandford ... 3 #9128U § 171417 «8 
McAndless .. SO Pia Vice tee Ss 
Hope ....... . a) ee ae. oe ee 
Horton So ae ee ee | 
BORE cscccss ee ee ee 
Carpenter SUE’ oh-cae\* oe TE we 
Reimer ....... © a CMF ek oe eb abt 0 
Molenaor ....... ow ht? Wives <9 ER ine 
BED. .dicccedecee a. seek vs ee: oe 
SD sscuves countuee ; Ree ae 
WUE Aiud dab dncunvesnsssboodinneson a i a & 


All commpayisations intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club, 
Brooklyn, L. I., Oct. 3.—There was a high wind prevailing, con- 


sequently the shooting was. exceedingly difficult. There will be a 
prize shoot on Oct. 12. No. 9 was at 20yds. No. 10 was at 10 


pairs. The scores: 
Events: 233466 7:83 3D 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 15 & 15 20 
Ce SNE hic becditnsoccota wthipenMwimnme af | 
Ee SS 6.2) Dh Dw as 
BIUGGIEE wevccvececsccesscocc scene 7 68 6l 10 14 16 
TROUMONEE 2... cccccccvesccesees , poses € 6 5) 9... ® 
WOMEN. Gséccsase er oe. 2-7 8B 6 6 
MD canPosctpcocconcaicesnacl DB: Bae. tees | ee. Se: bo 40 
‘ J. S. Wricut, Mgr. 


Cresceat Athletic Club, 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Oct. 3.—The shooters of the Crescent Athletic 
Club rallied to the first cOntest of the fall season, on the club’s 
grounds at Bay Ridge, made famous by much of the best ama- 
teur competition about New York. The October cup was an 
object of keen interest and earnest competition. Mr. L. M. 
Palmer, Jr., scored the first with a full score of 25, 23 broken and 
2 added as handicap allowance. To be eligible to recognition a 
contestant must participate in at least three weekly contests, the 
best three scores of a contestant to count for him at the end of 
the month. The number -:of targets in this event has been re- 
duced one-half, 25 instead*of the 50 of prior years. 
follow: 

October cup, 25 targets, handicap: 

ay. Brk. Tot’l. Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 
23. 25 W_W Marshall.. 16 
W Stake...... 5 128 2 k 


T ac! 4 
H M Brigham... 0 22 22 Dr F C Raynor. 6 14 2 
D C Bennett... 4 18 22 Dr H O’Brien.. 5 
W G McConville 4 17 21 H B Vandeveer. 5 mii 
Dr J J Keyes... 3 18 21 L A Counsmiller 7 


McDermott trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 


The scores 





Hdp. Brk. Tot'l, Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 
Marshall ........ 2 2 PRET. scscceses 2 Bb @ 
Le See 2 2 Meyer ..... —- $ BS ®@ 
SP REUER . cccccccce a ae Brigham = ee . 
Bennett .;...... 42D & MEE Gesedepsesc 5 14 19 
MOK cccccccceees 420 & REE <oscccccce 6 Ul 17 
OT ae 5 18 2B Faulkner ....... 6 ll 17 
cConville ..... 48 2@ Townsend ...... 5 2 
Vandeveer ...... 7 62 


Trophy shoot, 25 targets, all scratch: Brigham 25, Sperling 25, 
Bennett 24, Keyes 24, Vanderveer 23, Raynor 22, Marshall 22, 
O’Brien 21, Palmer 20, McConville 20, Jack 20, Stake 20, Faulkner 
19, Lott 18 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 


Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 
zn B 





Keyes ..... McDermott *..... 

Brigham McConville ..... 2in 13 
DE ducuseane it stanbheasen 2 iz | 
BONE sccccescs BEGPONEED cccces 2 9 un 
Vandeveer SIME bsevedendes | 8 10 


Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 





Back cocsescccccce POOF cccnercee 21 
TD - penwenneninn 4 20 & Brigham -o 2B BB 
Marshall ....... & 19 & Keyes ....sccc00% 3 6 19 


Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 





Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. Hap. , 
Brigham ....... - ff eae 2 ms = 
Marshall ........ 3 8 ll DUNNE. sanscsses 1 7 ~ 
OS 2 8 10 





Bioghamton Rod and Gun Club, 


Bincuamton, N. Y., Sept. 25.—-The Binghamton Gun Club’s 
first open shoot was held to-day. There were fifteen events, and 
the entries averaged about thirty. Competition continued from 
9 A. M. to 6 P. M. The weather conditions were pleasant and 
favorable. A number of trade representatives participated. Mr. 
H. J. Borden, of Schoharie, broke 178 out of a possible 195 and 
thereby was high in the amateur class. Mr. Borden is a new: 
shooter, and said yesterday that this was the third shoot he ever 
attended away from home. 

Mr. H. W. Brown, the secretary of the club, broke 174 out of 
195 and was well up in the bunch of experts, amateurs and pro- 





fessionals. Scores: 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. 

Apgar ....eeeeeeeee 195 fo er ee 195 ie 
DEE Scubcccanseet 195 fe SIRs: 195 136 
DEED nw cascccect 195 185 i ancksenwonsce 19% 120 
EE <cnccsesponed 195 174 NEED. wachesenoncan 195 136 
SD sseveneosene 195 166 ee -130 125 
Elliott 195 Se UD Scsosmane -- 180 93 
. 195 131 ee oo eae 106 36 
Coleman 1% 169 RP es 0000S 81 
Dalley 195 162 EY cs cnencne call 120 80 
Brown - 195 174 Hotailing ......... @ 37 
DE |) <ceees 195 133 Ketchum .......... 7% 60 
Montayne 195 167 BNET ‘coccccccioce -- 6 29 
McCabe .... . 1% 164 OD whxadnne coccccce 35 
Paddelford -150 118 MEE \ndd Séencden obs ae 18 
Palmatier . 150 132 Pompelly .......... 60 53 
RUE | wececescened 19 178 OS cn decccssa oo = 7 


The professionals present at the shoot were Messrs. E. D. Ful- 
ford, J. A. R. Elliott, J. Mowell Hawkins, L. J. Squier, Neaf 
Apgar, Henry M. Stevens, T. H. Keller and George R. Benjamin. 
Among the amatcurs were C. J. Dalley, of Baldwinsville; Mon- 
tayne and McCabe, Towanda; Paddelford and Palmatier, Sher- 
burne; Keno, who is said to be running for Mayor of Syracuse, 
and shooting under a non de plume, and Marvin, sheriff of On- 
ondaga county; Hotailing, Ketchum, Lisle, Pompelly and Day, 
of Owego. 

The highest score of the day was made by J. A. R. Elliott, whe 
broke 188 out of a possible 1%; J. M. Hawkins, 185, H. J. 
Borden 178, L. J. Squier 175, H. W. Brown 174. 

Many of the professional and amateur shooters will go from here 
to Philadelphia to the three days’ tournament. 





East Ecd Gun Club. 


Ricumonp, Va., Sept. 26.—Members of the West End, North 
Side, Ashland and Albemarle clubs were present. A handicap 
allowance was conceded to many of the weaker shooters. The 
main event was at 25 targets, and the scores were as follows: 
Hutchins 23, Cox 26, Fox 21, Sanford 19, Saunders 21, Page 24, 
J. T. Johnson 25, Pemberton 15, Winchester Schultze 24, Smith 18, 
Farmer Calvin 25, Martin 15, Moudar 25, Wiltshire 25, Hillsman 
18, R. H. Johnson 23, Anderson 22, Hechler 25, C. D. Coleman 
20, Houghton 19, “13” 20, Carey 25, H. Farmer 21, Landrum 18, 
Lennox 19, Dr. Bagby 20, Houghton 19, Robinson 17, R. Coleman 
15, Baker 25, Dr. Steele 15. 

Shoot-off of ties, haydieaps added: Carey 25, Baker 21, Hechler 
23, Wiitshire 25, J. T. Johnson 25, Boudar 25, Cox 25. 

Team race for cup: 

Ashland Club, 16yds.—Fox 18, Hutchings 17, Saunders 18, Cox 
23, Bagby 20; total 96. 

East End Club, 17yds.—Dr. Hillsman 20, Anderson 15, Brown 20, 
Bowdar 19, Flippen 28; total 97. 


» 











Oct. 10, 1903.] 


Illinois State Shoot. 


Pexrn, Ill., Oct. 1—The management announced this morning 
that this would be*the last day of the tournament, and that the 
programme would be finished if possible. The Pekin handicap 
entrance was changed from $25 to $12; three moneys for every 
ten entries. 

The pigeon handicap was changed from $25 to $15 entrance. 
F. C. Riehl was the only one to score straight in the pigeon 
handicap, and won first money. S. A. Tucker and W. Fred 
Quimby were on the grounds to-day. 

The tournament has been a success financially, and with the 
changes made in shooting for the trophies, a large attendance can 
be looked for next year. 

Many prominent shooters from all over the country are present. 
Among them are: William R. Crosby, O'Fallon; C. W. Budd, 
Des Moines, la.; John Burmister, Spirit Lake, Ia.; Guy Burn- 
sides, Knoxville; C. M. Powers, Decatur; W. A. Waddington, 
Beatrice, Neb.; Tom Marshall, Keithsburg; J. M. Hughes, Pal- 
myra, Wis.; John Boa, Chicago; Russell Cline, Spirit Lake, Ia.; 
Harry Watson, Seneca, Va.; Harvey Sconce, Sedell; H. H. 
Taylor, Mecklin, S. D.; Charles Wiggins, Homer; George Roll, 
Blue Island; J. B. Barto. Chicago; Fred Lord, Chicago; Frank 
Riehl, Alton; E. D. Rambo, Knoxville. 


Sept. 29, First Day. 


The programme presented twelve events, 15 targets each. 
petition was open to all amateurs in Illinois. 
prevailed. 


Com- 
A gentle wind 
In the total day’s programme of 175 targets W. R. 
Crosby and Russell Kline, of Spirit Lake, Ia., tied on 175 breaks; 
Harvey Sconce was next with 174; H. Taylor, of Mecklin; S. D. 
Ellett and F, D. Ellett, Keithsburg, tied on 172; J. W. Hughes 
was fourth with 171. 

The L. C. Smith cup was on the afternoon programme, and it 
had fifteen contestants. Four Crosby, Burnside, Roll and Barto— 
tied on the possible 20 targets. 
and won. 


Crosby scored 20 in the shoot-off 


The weather was pleasant. The scores: 


















_ Events: 123 4 5 6 7 8 9101112 Broke. 
COE savasvicsessnesces 13 14 15 12 13 13 14 13 14 13 15 13 162 
SE cst ctncesae ee - 21818 14 14 1413 1412 15 4 160 
Wiggins ...... -BNDbNW4N4441141 loy 
NY tkacinsnene ae eee. 13:12 10 15 14 14 14 14 W215 15 138 164 
Lord sanéeew ee eoee 71515 12 W 14 12 13 13 15 12 15 153 
Waddington .. 2 14:13 15 15 15 15 14 15 15 15 14 liz 
Raker SebeenecesesSeencean 11214312138 1514414161313 12 157 
NN 11 10 12 14 14 14 11:14:12 10 10 14 146 
Drennon . - 101813141113 1312122 1212 6 150 
Tweeth ...:.. - W12 912111113 14101831314 142 
Montgomery pebekeie 3 913 13 13 14 13 13 12 14 12 12 151 
Cummings enero 313 14 13 15 14 12 15 14 12 14:12 161 
Cooley SSbahewnsenacebekas 12 14 12 10 11 10 12 14 11 10 10 139 
Bre 13 13 13 15 15 15 15 14 15 15 15 172 
Marshall 14 15 15 13:13 11:15 10 141 512 161 
Crosby 14 15 15 14 14 15 15 15 15 15 14 175 
Powers “ 5 15 12 13 13 14 15 15 15 13 14:13 167 
Burnside ed 12 14 14 14 12:15 12: 15 1415 11 162 
Burmister WWWWRWWWILWdINA = 145 
Budd oe 15 14 15 15 14 13 12 12 12 14:15 165 
Kline wees 315 14 15 15 15 15 14 15 14 15 15 175 
Sconce 5 14 14 14 14 15 15 13 15 15 15 15 174 
NN, dc cdendacsdanace 5 12 14 15 15 14 15 14 13:13 14 14 166 
Hughes cbiehensarenanahons 14 14 15 15 1413 14 14 14 15 15 171 
Ford caebsdenseasstavaconns 12141513 13 1414 1412 1415 161 
Stauber 13 15 14 14 14 14 14 11 13 15 13 164 
Mulford 31411 12 14 12 15 15 14 15 1 161 
Buck . 13 12 13 15 14 11:12: 12-15 11 11 153 
eo 5 14 14 14 12 13 13 13 13.15 13 13 162 
A Mulford 15 10 13 14 12 13 11 13 13 15 13 150 
PE cigvoansbunceueanes 11 12 11 10 12 12 12 13:11 11:13 138 
SEE eiissivedeoudegheus 2 13 12 12 12 10 13 12 12 14 1414 150 
ED anes Lt dik eaeuianie 31511 71315131314 913 12 148 
MED Svc inpeadewtnvsten’ 8111311 713 6101011 912 121 
ee". saeeuaen eve 12 13 14 10 15 14 13 13 12 1414 11 156 
DE .ccthentwenes vtenanve 13 15 15 11 11 10 10 14 15 12 13:13 151 
Ellett 15 14 14 14 14 15 15 15 15 14 14 13 172 
Barto 14 15 13 14 15 14 13 14 13 14 13 13 165 
Post 14 14 13 12 14 13 14 12 12 15 12 14 159 
Lewis 13 13 15 14 14 15 14 14 13 15 14 12 166 
Mackie 3 13 12 11 11 12 13 12 10 11 12 12 142 
Coleman 12 12 14 11 14 14 13 12 10 15 11 10 148 
Curry 12 13 13 13 12 13 15 13 15 15 12 12 158 
Drowne 9111014 513 131212131211 135 
Perry ... > > S'S) eS > S| Ce hae 
Wheeler 11 14 13 11 12 1413 12 111411 11 147 
Roll 14 12 15 13 15 14 13 13 15 141414 166 
Rambo 13 14 13 13 13 15 12 14 14 15 11 12 160 
Baker ... - 12 15 14 13 13 10 13 13 14 14 14 13 158 
me © Hayes....- -- 1114 12 15 14 14 15131113 1414 160 
Blumenshine -. 13 14 14 13 14 14 14 12 15 12 13:15 162 
 eaneasucese -- 121411121411111413 91111 14 
GEL, sscaupeed .. 12 14 14 14 13 10 13 12 12 13 12 11 150 

Sin scpeapagus ines eh 12 11 11 1113 12 141315121314 151 

DEE ice tene Mahe AWReneees 12 12 12 10 12 13 15 15 13 14 14 14 156 
Oe a iccchasaseanee 10 11 12 13 12 13 12 11 13 11:10 12 140 
JF Baggett .ncccscccccccses 13 14 11 11 10 15 12 13 10 15 13 10 147 
Ee eee 13 111412 1114121114121114 149 
TEAMP  .ccccccccccccccess 91013 .... oe en 0 ee oe oes 
BEE den saapandercesanes 10 1412 
DEEL sadadaupech inte sGuen se Ws 0s 
BOOVEE cccccccccccccescoes co ce 00 
Van Grunc 
Parke .. 

McGill 
Fulton . 

Beckstead 
DE - scanscveci¥esassee G6 46 00 S828 49 
Meidroth 
BEE ccveneccesenencances eo 66 00 08 00 00 

L. C. Smith cup event: 

Crosby 11111111111111111111—20 
Sowers +2 211101411111111110111—18 
Miraatde 22119111111111111111111--20 

MET ss woah séedn ih ehabasechebadese  -19919111111111111111—20 

BME. on ccdcccecssesescincsedevses 11111111111111111111—20 
MD acpevdectecnee ecaseenepceucess « - -11111111111111011011—18 
Wiggins 12 341111011111111011011—17 
Sconce « -11111001111111101111—17 
BE actly ckccevesssee sosesstusss  -11111011111111111111—19 
BL. . wascdccceccucépsucesvcersees 01111111111111111111—17 
Marshall 11100111111111111101—17 
Connor 01101111111111011111—18 
Lewis .... 11111111101111110111—18 
Wheeler ~ 01100111111111111111—17 
EE ccdcnencnsosndtsscuesbiay 11111111110111011110—17 

Shoot-off : 


Ri cote see cat ete ay 19111111111111111111—20 
1011111111 ay 
"1111010111 =. 


Crosby .. 
Burnside ... 
BREE Ssichsetindver 

BED cides bdvccec-chonnusavccavesueeds 


Sept. 30, Second Day. 


The finish of the Board of Trade badge was the special event of 
to-day. Five men tied on perfect scores. Crosby was in the lead 
on the day’s averages with 173 out of 180. Powers was next with 
172. Kline and Watson tied on 169. Wiggins was fourth with 168. 

The tie in the badge event was postponed till to-morrow, though 
it was shot off partially. 

In the annual meeting several important changes were made in 
the constitution. Lincoln was chosen for the next place of meet- 
ing. Officers, all of Lincoln, were elected as follows: President, 
Robt. Davis; Secretary-Treasurer, J. Davis. It was decided to 
change the L. C. Smith cup to a handicap event, 16 to 2lyds. 
The Board of Trade badge was also changed to a handicap event, 
26 to 32yds. The first is the individual championship at targets, 
the second represents the individual championship at live birds. 
The scores: 





11111111111111011111—19 


_FOREST AND STREAM, 























34567 8 9101112 
12 12 14 12 13 14 14 15 15 13 
14 14 14 12 15 13 15 15 13:15 
14 15 14 14 15 13 1414 12 14 
14 14 15 15 13 13 14 14 12 15 
‘ ’ 1211141413 71110 913 
8 OS ra 15 11 14 13 11 12 12 14 15 14 13 15 
REY in tidens athe's sence 11 12 14 13 12 14 11 14 13 15 15 12 
INES evecckascocesve 222111111 9 1213 11 13 1312 
Drennon .......cccccecevs 1414101313 913121L110l1 9 
NE pitches cesketer - BILIL1 411131412 11 12 16 
Montgomery ..... -. 1313 111414 911 12 11 1413 10 
Cummings ....... - 14 91413 14 13 11:10 1413 11 11 
Burns ...........0- -. 10 11 14 10 13 13 14 14 12 12 14 15 
ES. ccqudheagéé - 14 14 14 14 15 14 13 14 14 13 15 14 
Marshall ......... - 11:14 13 14 14 12 14.13 14 14 12:15 
SE sceccusneses . 14 15 15 12 15 14 15 15 15 14 15 14 
UGE: cacucsecsdes - 13 12 15 14 14 14 15 5 15 65 15 15 
MMNE® <e6cscavievs . 145 13 13 11 12 14 14 13 15 14 14 14 
Burmister ........ - 111214111215 11 7121411 9 
MR a kccceusneuss -. 15 13 14 14 15 11 12 13 14 15 14 14 
Oo ee - 14 14 15 13 15 13 15 13 14 15 14 14 
Parks ... - 13 14 11 14 15 14 13 15 13 15 15 14 
Watson . 15 13 12 11 14 15 14 14 15 15 14 15 
Hughes - 15 14 13 14 11 12 15 12 13 12 14:13 
WUE eiancccussertearnevon 13 15 13 13 15 12 14 15 13 11 14 14 
SE os ccoemccavedsceds 15 13 12 15 11 13 10 14 12 14 14:13 
BNE Gtdadessededacncey 15 14 10 14 15 12 12 12 12 14 11 14 
BEE SGivdbucckexaiuaeease 13 14 12 13 13 11 13 14 12 14 13 13 
ON Rea 11 11 11 11 14 11 11:14 12:10 12:13 
We ED ca cedeadencaces 13 1512 71315 61112 10 1414 
Rupert ..... ae he ge gh c0 ce eee eran 
NE a itntsis acer aie canine Te Oe Be Oe ac co cn 06 a0 as 
MEE <tennawascenedeneaa 13 912 12 10 12 10 10 12 12 13 12 
0 ee eee 14 11 15 11 14 13 11 12 10 14 13 13 
SE trehasinneeainsicde’ 12 912 7 913 91110 91110 
NEE occ oscsndsaneeaat 121113 9131413 15 11131413 
DEEN. “ci tuidvededpecsecs ee ee ke: ha ee tae 
RR eee 13 12 12 12 14 14 15 14 15 14 15 15 
i Sivusueuhensenreuewe 14 14 14 12 12 15 14 14 13 15 13 15 
Coleman ee ee Ee Oe bn 60 eo 00 00 08 
Lewis ..... . 14 13 13 14 15 13 15 14 13 13 13 14 
Wheeler - 812 911 11 13 13 10 12 13 12 14 
Connor .. . 1412 13 12 14 15 14 14 15 15 15 11 
Rambo Oe ee ne Be ew Kes a, Ka. ee 
SNE! i scdocdetrirriaananl 14 14 12 14 1414131213 91414 
MEE. axdverennadidxcveds 1111 9 8 910 9131011 1413 
DEEL ccnp bapavecnsetenite Oe oe Dae Baa. én eu da 40: x0 
TENE ovécixaecarecncecs Sean ae © ws os ec we 00 «0 
PONE vodsicvovedencccsuenes 14 13 14 15 1413 9 13 11 13 14 12 
ne 111310 91110111311 1412 11 
Marvin 5 Oe we Ode enon de 8s oh 
isse 14 12 13 11 18 12 13 13 14 912 10 
r . 10 12 13 13 13 12 13 14 12 13 12 12 
Be Oe Oe Ee ke-o0: ne 00, 00 a6 
141212 9121113144M...... 
Be Oe oe. SP ka ow es oe ae 
6. En Rs oa Se Maven be we ee 60 
14 11 14 12 11 13 11 13 12 12 13 14 
Laban 56 Oe Oe ac xe ca Oe Oe Be ee ee 08 
Van Gundy .. 1212 9. 13 11 
BOPOEE seccescess oe 6h oh de Oe ae a 
AMEE 6 occcvccese er er eae ae eae 
SIE, ccna ncpindsiamental viet 00 ek in Tide, ae on co Bee 





Diamond badge, 10 live birds, $10 entrance, had only eighteen 
entries. There were five in the tie, which was finally won by the 
redoubtable expert, Mr. W. R. Crosby. 


the main event, and 15 in the tie. 
runner up. 


The scores follow: 

























Programme target events, highest averages: 


Peer 
Taylor ...ccccccceces 
Marshall 
ee Cree 
Powers 
Burnside 
Burmister .... 
BNE neccweune 
Kline 
Watson 
Hughes ...... 
DE a cessvesocs 
Stavber .......- 
Mulford 


Hayes ee cneucsecusants cocoaen tai 


He killed 10 straight in 
Mr. C. M. Powers was the 
His 25th bird was dead out. 

The number of contestants was exceedingly small considering 
the prestige, long list of associations and importance of the event. 





DN ascineupsixaio’ 2222222122—10 . Powers ......se0.- 1222222122—10 
Riehl . 212222212—10 G Burnside ....... 22*2w 
Boa ecceccscaccceeesie— 9 Stauber ........... 222°222222— 9 
TID ivcrcanpeen 1112201220— 8 W L Hayes....... 211*112211— 9 
Tweeth .. .2220222222— 9 Barto 22222202— 9 
I C Harris.. 2122222—10 Lewis . 22221222— 9 
T A Marshal 222022— 8 Wheeler . 2022***122— 6 
G Walpert ... -22°0122220— 7 Connor .......... 02221211— 9 
CE wanccncehend 2211222111—10 Amberg ........... 2221222%02— 8 
Shoot-off of tie: 
BEN ccscbccvannccscedssndsantereddsetecuee 22222222122212222211222*—24 
BE “sadgeguuchinetssstenes 20w 
Harris Ow 
- Powers « -211111222231222111211111*—24 
RON “véeidcnawsnsecesetdduetencdacenetes 1211221211121121122111112—25 
Oct. 3, Third Day, 
Events: 1 2 3 4 Total. Pekin Handicap. 
BEY ocinseevensesdeendeoesen 11 14 12 15 52 23 21 18 22 &4 
i 15 14 13 15 57 23 23 22 21 89 
14 15 14 12 55 21 21 22 22 86 
121312 9 47 17201722 7% 
13131313 54 23 23 19 20 
WOGRIRRIOR  cccccccccccccce 13141415 56 os os a6 ss - 
NE sy cnncapcntecesoecuas 13131313 52 20172018 75 
DE isncepuccwsedenctseceed 11121114 48 6a on weree ee 
PEE ieiadhadkaxsdvassecsnce 12111312 48 19211719 1% 
DI intevcdtbstexcchuenene 12 15 19 13 49 21 20 23 25 89 
MEE. estcccccccucsesceensce 14131413 654 23 242024 =O 
MEE ccccnwen 1212 913 46 18 21 16 23 78 
Blumenshine 12 13 13 15 53 és ae aa ae aa 
Taylor 14 15 14 14 57 21 23 20 23 87 
Marshall 15 11 14 14 54 19 21 18 22 80 
Crosby 15 15 15 15 60 25 21 22 22 90 
Powers 15151415 59 22 212423 «90 
IE rere 13141515 57 23 23 22 2 91 
POE) awastcclnedebenss 14 11 14 13 52 22 20 21 20 83 
BED dwisdeecncendocncavetas 15 13 13 14 55 22 24 18 23 87 
MEP Nxskedecnbccvcovnes -- 1415 13 14 56 23 23 22 24 92 
DER ‘ccccosascioveses -- 15 14 13 15 57 22 22 21 22 89 
TUMOR sccccccccecacec -- 13131415 5 23 23 23 232 92 
BEINOD. ucccuseececcecs --12141415 55 25252121 92 
UE cteknaedsdseceses - 11131414 62 21 242221 = 88 
BONO § scsceccexsees -- 9141212 47 14171819 68 
RENE ovccssoseons 213151215 5 wtih, aaa a 
WE sccatsieres -- 11131212 49 21 242023 = 88 
NE Mn iccesan ons, A ae ae we ae ee se @e ee ee 
A Mulford ..... 12141411 = 51 ha. ed eae - 
TN one 08< 14141115 54 24 23 23 24 = 94 
Baker ae 14141112 = 51 20 241820 82 
Waggoner ... 15121315 565 dete ae ais 
ee 12101312 47 20 202122 «88 
BEE dieaceseaseres -- 14141515 58 22 242224 92 
INL cicsungectes 131212 9 4 ihe cain ae we 
COREE cpeescesecs --» 14121415 5% 22 22 23 22 = 89 
SEE. cccvcsesese - 15131515 58 23 25 2323 020 94 
BEET” siccccsecces -- 7121011 40 20 212022 $8 
TMOEE  seecccososse --- 11131514 53 es we kw eo «a 
GIBNEY ccccsccce --- 1315 Bil 49 aa 
RAMSO ceccccces +6 14121313 852 eine ae tol i 
TEE ooennrtene --- 12 915 7 4 19 20 16 21 6 
LORS ccccccesccces © ce eo ee 6s ee Bee is ¢ ae 
EE: evonsinsansens ner dean oe 16171518 66 
i ee dagtdncevensewes OA ah ae: oe a 20 22 25 22 = 89 


381 
392 
375 
343 
385 





ls Nw 
oOo 
_ 





WIN “ave cacocccceuedtescess 156 151 55 362 
Ellett . 172 165 | 54 391 
DOGWD. icc céeccdevecgnris< cunereas en 165 165 54 384 
MEL cc debtecdGipteccaceukeccess 166 164 58 388 
WEED Hawes Ot acadcUnaudes4daheeseen 166 a. 52 « 379 
BOE  ccciinegoqdiecceouséeenesca 158 157 51 366 
DP ce dabbcadetncénsescednecabes 151 149 56 356 


Twenty-five-bird handicap, 27 to 32yds., $15 entrance, three 
moneys: 







CME, dadebvceohensdgecudtesheersadeoated 1121111222212022212021222—23 
CORE se deweveceseandascene «e+ «222220121211121222111222—24 
WI an. 6k he cdb hi Midecioceccucsetecens 222: 222 22122*2—23 
Barto . 2 222122222 2222222—24 
Roll 


Kline ....-.- 


222*22222—24 
9 


















IS 60 5 odie 85s ein deve ae 299 —25 
Pi UAE a cigedcacacdcdedcuncdeecceedase 211111222 

Wl PEON ca cicwadvescescaweseandanecaesd 1201111111111212 

, | RS eo oe oe «00 22122292102221222 

WOME hs oo oiditaccccaeecaduccowseseucasdee 1122212221122: 

SN sk oo N once dasceacnzsiceknaitiaee 12222102122222012 - 
MUM doe Sass ccanccxacsgnacenmeassee 21211111*1*01111221112020—20 





Harrisburg-Lykens Team Contest. 


Harrissurc, Pa., Oct. 3.—The return match between the trap- 
shooters of Harrisburg and the trapshooters of Lykens, Pa., came 
off Saturday, Oct. 3, on the grounds of the East Side Shooting 
Association of Harrisburg. 

The Lykens team arrived at 9 A. M., and were escorted by the 
reception committee to the Columbia Hotel, where arrangements 
had been made for their accommodation. Promptly at 11<30, din- 
ner was served, after which the guests were taken to the grounds 
in a special car. The committee of arrangements had erected a 
large tent, under which refreshments were served free to the 
shooters. Although there were no straight scores made some of 
the shooters did remarkably well, as the conditions were unfavor- 
able. The teams consisted of thirty men on each side, 25 flying 
tergets per man. After the team race was finished a number af 
sweeps were shot, some of the shooters staying until dark. 

The Lykens team was under the leadership of ex-Senator A. F. 
Thompson, with Capt. Geo. Hawk as captain. The captain of the 
Harrisburg team was Mr. Harry Shoope. On the reception com- 
mittee were Mr. James Warden, Mr. Frank Lawrence, Mr. A. H. 
Roberts, Capt. M. W. Long, and Carl Stewart. 
committee of arrangements was made up of C. W. Fisher, Ed 
Keffer, H. S. Lutz, C. Isenhower, H. O. Siebold, J. B. Singer, 
E. Kissenger and J. E. Martin. 

Great credit is due the different committees for the able man- 
ner in which the affairs were conducted. 

The official scorer was Mr. H. Debro; referee, Mr. Luther J. 
Squier. Scorer for Lykens, Mr. H. Hoffman; scorer for Harris- 
burg, Mr. Frank Lawrence. 

Among the trade representatives present on invitation were 
J. R. Hull, L. J. Squier and Frank Lawrence. The scores: 

Harrisburg Team. 


The general 












PROMEG ccccvcccccscceccsescevccesescce 0111011110111111111100010—18 
NEE ccccccccccccesesenesoccacccese 1111111111111111101111111—24 
POE a vcvcdveddsqesesétccnnsedceseea 1101111110111011111101111—21 
PROTO, ccccccccteccescccccccccseeces 1111101110110011111111111—21 
WE ek a cokcdcnccceudsscsvenstecdex 1101110111011101111111111—21 
UIE ace cacdcccdesas necesouereus 1110000011111111110110011—17 
MOURBEOR ccccccccceccccccecescecese 1111111111111111001011010—20 
PEE Haida dadcicaduedddectduccecesssajuwen 1111110111101111011111111—22 
BOUINE cvccecceccsccesecvoaesctucns 1111101111010001101111111—19 
BOIOD  adecoccncccocecancncsgeuas 1111011110011111101110111—20 
I Laticeccudsacescenscgaeqescvens 0011111111111111010010011—18 
RAE. a ctccvcecvnceceetsoccesqcodagecs 11011.00115191111111111101—21 
PROD  sccnccesdcqccdecevousicccsdaus ©1111111111111111101110111—23 
TROREMEE cccccccccccccccccccsscescecee 0100111010010111110110010—14 
PEGMEE cc cvccccccccccvccccscccsccewe 1111110111100001111010011—17 
PEOINEEE occcccccccdcsnescsscecececase 1101110111101111101111100—19 
TAGE cc ccccccecccceccecccessesccsese 1111101011110111111111101—21 
PRWOBREE cc cccccccccctcccscscscecceses 1001111111110011100111001—17 
TROD. ccc cccccceccennccsccescescces 0110101011101111101110111—18 
SING. Sinexescensucadadnnasasasicces 1011101010111111011111101—19 
GOMGE cccccccccrccccccccescccectescs 1111001001100011001010111—14 
Unger . « «-1101011111110111011101110—19 
Metzger ... . - .1011110110110100001111011—16 
Bi, FRNA: sivancicccsccdcovevessocessu 1110101001110011101111000—15 
RAE gidacnenssutguactendcaescenanded 0100101111000101100011111—14 
NOE hecccs cdccesecsecédaecucacécved 0111001111111100001110111—17 
BE WEEE, Kicciccncccccsncescecscsuesaews 1010111111101100011111111—19 
Be OGG ceccccudccieve Covccceccocces 1110101101001100111111000—15 
© FRO cccatcocececonsedacoseneceres 1111111111110111111111111—24 
ERE eéoncswnsaveiacewdeaqeceaqsoseed 1011101101111101110100010—16—559 
Lykens Team. 
G Hawk 001100110001101010000000-— 9 
A F Thompson 1111011100101110110000101—15 
J Hahn 1110100110111110111011101—18 
R Budd 0000001010010100011100010— 8 
Alvord 1000110001101010110001171—13 
PN cetctnedadediesncedupcuead 0000001 000010010100001100— 6 
BE Bes dv ccctncccessesecnccas 0010101110111110110010001—14 
Th. EE cencdsccuccawedenwcnaoda 1110011000110011111111100—16 
PE SEE vateceesecdesncqcchenaean 1111111011001101110011011—18 
0” ee ee 0110010001101110010100100—11 
©, I evaxaceld cevandeccccveaneacts 0111101001100110100110100—13 
G,  POIIED snccacccdsevessccedens 0000011001010110111000001—10 
A Bright . --0011101011110011011100011—16 
R Martz . - -1111110111111101100011110—19 
L Shodle 0000001100010101000111100— 9 
TP MUM Rei cheiddvaciecdessastcdddagbats 11110001100111000111111—17 
De IEE Cis nccsiaveccecediesnens 1111000111110000001001111—14 
F Hence Gcbasedeercecnstececeeanaede 0111101000011110100111011—15 
_Rettinger 1101011111111011011011110—20 
NV MME edakeciscecdencsevheke -1101101001011111100101100—15 
G Thompson -0100010100110011100100100—10 
J, Shuffler ..........cccweccceees -1001110001011101111001100—14 
GME acs seoncasccscnerccceres . .1111001111010010010000011—13 
_Kissinger -1111001100011100111111110—17 
N George CRC KOR SemweRewedenene -0001111100100111000110101—14 
| Witmer .......ccccece -1111000000110001111110100—13 
F Hawk .... ~ -0111111111111011111111110—22 
Spongler ..... - -1011110110011111000000010—13 
W Spangler - -1001001100010100100100100— 9 
C Showers 





de secdénscsnnacesesascesad 0011011001111001611001010—-13—414 


Northern Valley Gun Club, 


The Northern Valley Gun Club, of Leonia, N. J., held their 
first shoot of the season on Friday, Sept. 25 


1 25, with a large at- 
tendance and a very fine day. The scores follow: 








Events: a2°3 4 © €@ 8 
Targets: 5 10 10 15 15 25 
PO i odccnccetess 5 8 9 13 12 2 
. Moloy ....... 49 83231232 
WOE, a suidcexctcneusaune 43 '‘% £2 
C Fleischman 5 8 6 i a 
: ' ti-Ba 
C H_Buttler , a era 
DP MGB a6. ssc cds0dea0 $648 £08 
L, Minley .......c.cccccce ‘$7t ks 7 
oe a oT ee 
WE DOME, esececcvecises & 6° 4 7. & 
*W Brightly - & @):6@5 . 
*Shot for targets only. R. E. Coyte, Sec’y 





Rochester Rod ard Gun Club, 


Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 30.—The Rochester Rod and Gun Ciab 
shoot to-day was marked by good shooting in the cup event. 
Mr. Thomas F. Adkin broke his 27 without a miss. 
point in the contest for the Adkin and Clark cup. 
— Scored. 


He won a 
The scores: 
Allowed. Scored. 


Saal Coughlin cececse 5 
a oc cee 28 -— Ga 38 3 
NE 6 on ccnteaidinind 30 22 


The contest for the cup becomes more interesting ever 
t 7 y week. 
The resuit will be decided Oct: 28. Several of the members have 
scored two or three, points apiece, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





[Oct. 10, 1903. 





Lexington Tournament. 


Lexixcton, Ky., Sept. 28.—The two days’ tournament of the 
Lexington Gun Club, Sept. 25 and 26, was quite a success, viewed 
from the standpoint of a sportsman. A number of experts were 
in attendance, and some very fine scores were made. The first 
day was devoted to live birds, and the second to targets. In the 
live-bird events some splendid work was done not only by the 
professionals but by the amateurs, none of whom shot from a 
handicap of less than 27yds. The experts in attendance during 
the two days were as follows: Thos. A. Marshall, Keithsburg, 
Ill.; Wm. H. Heer, Concordia, Kan.; J. T. Anthony, Charlotte, 
S. C.; Fred Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ia.; H. C. Hirschy, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; Hood Waters, Baltimore, Md.; Charles F. Dreihs, 
Cincinnati, O.; Mr. G. E. Cassety and Mr. W. A. Long. 

Messrs. Dreihs and Cassety gave valuable assistance to the 
management, both in the office and at the traps, and Lexington- 
ians are loud in their praise of the representative attendance of 
the various sporting goods firms. The live-bird events were 
chiefly miss-and-outs, with $2 to $5 entrance fee, birds extra, 
the handicaps ranging from 25 to 33yds. 

Most of the experts shot from the 32yd. mark, and at that very 
few misses were recorded. Most of the purses were divided when 
shot down to three or four men. Mr. Fred Gilbert shot in every 
live-bird event and has not yet missed, while Messrs. Marshall 
and Heer lost only one bird each during the first day. 

Some mention should be made of the shooting of Mr. Wool- 
folk Henderson, of Lexington, Ky., an amateur, in attendance for 
the second time at a tournament. Mr. Henderson shot very well 
indeed from the 28yd. mark, losing only one live bird in all the 
events. The birds were a picked lot, being ordered from Watson, 
of Chicago, and the trapping of them was done to everybody’s 
satisfaction. 

The second day of the tournament was devoted to targets, there 
being fourteen events programmed, making 200 targets, with an 
entrance fee of $20 for the day. The experts, who shot for targets 
only, shot through the entire programme, and their scores were 
really remarkable when one considers that a high wind was blow- 
ing directly across the traps, and many targets in their erratic 
flight deluded the shooters and eluded the shots. Mr. W. H. 
Heer won high average for the professional shooting, scoring 190 
out of 200; Wizard Gilbert was second with a score of 187; Dreihs 
176, Marshall 174, Hirschy 164 with a broken gun, Waters 169, 
and Anthony 165. For the amateurs Mr. C. O. Le Compte, of 
Eminence, Ky., won high average, scoring 179 out of 200, and 
Mr. Henderson, of Lexington, Ky., 


was second 
of 170. 


with a score 

After the regular programme had been finished a number of 
extra events were shot at targets, the chief one being at 10 pairs 
targets, $5 entrance, and this was won by veteran T. A. Marshall, 
with a score of 19; Mr. Heer came second with 18 to his credit. 
A number of amateurs took occasion to shoot for targets only, and 
it is safe to say that the tournament will be the cause of the 
shooting game being enlivened in this section. The manager, 
Robert R. Skinner, deserves credit for having at this tournament 
so many experts, and the result of their visit to the Blue Grass 


State will not only be productive of much good to the firms they 
represent, as well as pleasure to their representatives, but their 
presence will stimulate an interest in target 


shooting that 
be found here for years to come. 


will 





Schuylkill County League. 


Sept. 30.-The semi-annual meeting of the Schuylkill League of 
G. and F. P. Associations, was held on the grounds of the Potts- 
ville, Pa., Association, at Seven Stars. The only business trans- 
acted was the admission of the Ashland G. and F. P. Association, 
and the selection of Ashland as the place for the next meeting, in 
May, 1904. 


There was a good attendance of shooters, who participated in 
the tournament. The county badge shoot was the tenth event, 
and competition in it commenced at 2:30. It had forty-two entries. 
The badge was won by Mr. George Goetler. ; 

The Peters Cartridge trophy contest was the fourteenth event. 
The trophy is a beautiful cup. It becomes the property of any 
Association winning it twice. 


County medal shoot, 25 targets: 
inger 15, J. Faust 9, A. Leidich 10, Gauntlett 2, Gore 15, Schoffstall 
10, Chris 14, Joe 15, Seltzer 16, H. Leidich 14, Davenport 16, 
Clouser 9, H. Weir 19, F. Cooper 23, W. Paul 16, W. Cooper 20, 
Bricker 20, Stitzer 19, P. Haverty 17, R. J. Williams 13, A. B, 
Garner 12, A. Reed 18, Lawrence 18, Beddow 12, Brook 22, Geo. 
Goettler 23, C. Kuehn 15, Springer 18, Jno. Knittle 10, H. Beck 10, 
Maud 19, Ruppert 15, Dempsey 17, Stum 22, Schwartz 12, Coach 
20, Dr. Cleaver 9, G. Wise 12,-W. J. Beck 17, G. Roscup 15, G. 
Lawrence 12, Fox 19, Atkinson 15, Rarig 17, Schuster 15. 


Bonevitz 15, Dilfield 13, Lein- 


In the Peters Cartridge cup event, the contestants and scores 
were: 

Pottsville Team No. 1—Rarig 24, Stumm 20, Coach 19, Reed 18, 
Gore 15; total 96. 

Mahanoy City, No. 1—F. Cooper 23, Brook 22, Stitzer 13, M. 
Cooper 20, Bricker 18; total 96. 

Pottsville Team No. 2 made a total of 78; Mahanoy City No. 
2 made 68. The tie between Pottsville and Mahanoy leaves the 
cup in the possession of the Llewellyn Association, which won it 
last May at Tremont. 





An Erroneous Report. 

Sueersneap Bay, L. I.—Editor Forest and Stream: In its issue 
of Sepi. 24, a New York sportsmen’s journal published a so-called 
report of the Sheepshead ‘Bay, L. I., Rod and Gun Club’s shoot, 
held on Sept. 17, and therein it volunteered the following 
criticism : 

“The silver tea set was won by H. Williamson on a total of 56. 
IL. H. Schortemeier scored the largest number of actual breaks. 
47 out of 50; but his small handicap of two added targets made it 
impossible for him to have even tied the winner had be broken 
50 straight. Such a rule of handicapping, to say the least, is not 
a good one to follow.” 

After the publication of the foregoing criticism, the 
reporter's called by a member of the 
club to the fact’ that his statement was erroneous. His report 
was fragmentary, therefore his deductions were unfair. He was 
shown that the event was at 50 targets; that therefore 50 was the 
maximum number possible to score in that event, and that-the 
allowance of misses as breaks is a qualified allowance, inasmuch 
as any contestant, be his allowance great or small, or none at all, 
cannot score more than 50. 

Notwithstanding that these facts have been kindly and fairly pre- 
sented to said reporter, he still unjustly maintains that his state- 
ment, quoted herein, is correct, and that therefore he deems a 
correction unnecessary. His position in a way is sustained by his 
report, but his report contains but a payt of the competition. He 


attention was 





states that Mr. W. H. Williamson scored 56, and Mr. J. J. 
Pillion scored 50. He then mentions that Williamson won, and as 
a consequence, springs his criticism. His report omits all refer- 
ence to the fact that those scores were.a tie, and not a con- 
clusion. Two shoot-offs were required to determine said tie. 
They were shot off at 25 targets each, and 25 was the maximum 
score possible. 

In the first tie, allowances added, the scores were: Williamgon 
20, Pillion 31. In the second tie the scores were: Williamson 
26, Pillion 17. Thus Williamson’s score of 25 to Pillion’s 17 in the 
second tie was what determined the cup winner, instead of the 
score of Williamson’s 56, as stated by said reporter. 

Said reporter's criticism, founded on a partial report, ignores the 
ties, the club’s rules governing the competition, and wantonly 
places the club in a false light with his readers. 

The handicapping was in accord with the club’s rules, which 
are in accord with trapshooting usage and common sense. In 
regard to that and all other events, the Sheepshead Bay Rod and 
Gun Club begs to state it considers itself quite competent to 
manage its own domestic affairs, that it endeavors to promote 
the general good of the sport, and that it asks the favor to be 
truthfully represented by those who honor us with their presence. 

The supplementary facts are essential to a proper understanding 
of the matter, and we will be obliged to you if you will give 
Ina McKane, Capt. 


them space in your journal. 








Shamokin Gun Club. 


The two days’ shoot of the Shamokin Gun Club 
had a total of twenty-three shooters in the first day’s programme 
at targets, and sixteen in the second day’s programme at live 
birds. Squires was high gun on the first day, with a total of 183 
out of 200, 91.5 per cent. Apgar was second with 176 out of 200. 
Fulford was third with 174. 


Sept. 29, First Day. 


SuaMOKIN, Pa 













Events 123 45 67 8 9 101112131415 16 

Targets i¢ 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 1015 Broke 
Squires 915 10 14 9121013 1013101210151011 188 
Fulford ....... 1013 914 91210121013 811 814 912 174 
F Cooper..... 1011 911 813 813 712 8131014 713 167 
I. Sober...... 811 7111011 711 4 9 811 810 812 146 
Marlin ....... $12 812 811 814 811 5151012 913 164 
G Tovey... 9117 9 8 8 613 310 812 912 712 148 
Blue Ribbon.. we ee $12 911 614 7121014 9138 13 
1 W Richie..........-. 969 7122 70 910 611 96 
WM Keiser. 612 912 811 3.. 5 9 9.. 6 9.... 99 
SEG -usscesnee sh ds epee cree 2 eae es ee 66 
F Edwards... 3 7 812 610 Bow Bae ve oe 08 06 00 66 55 
Bland .eccosss oe os 50 on ov 2 8 SS ee Bas 31 
J Jones ow ee oe ee 63 
 Scsesces ve 00.0 8 6 ; ; : : = 

~~ 2 5 
ae ee A ee eT ol eee 
ee en Sea 78 612 33 
POS oC cicus 26 sé 20° ee Os 06 oh aR Se: OH 86 49 612 31 
Strambo » an. 231 an. oe 68) O68. be O04 bb Ot, On, Be 758 20 
co vccbses: a8 Ks on ee Sb: bb" 0> ew, Oa POW BO eR ae 47 il 
EK Water .....- 23 5 
N Jackson . 2.. 2 
Sept. 30, Second Day. 

Events: 12 3 4 6 6 Shot 

‘Targets: 10 15 2 2 2B at. Broke. 
IB Wheany .....-----+eeseeeee oR.» BD. 2D 7% 61 
1 W Richie.......... oie ee ae ee oe 50 40 
ee rr 17 .. 18 50 3 
I. Boughner .........0eeee00 <n oe 50 33 
En cca snenseeesansbovens® .. one tie 50 30 
D G Seiler...... vespeneaseks es a 50 27 
Wee covcccccvsceccceccenes Th oe BE cc 50 20 
BOTT .cccevcvcccccccvcsseecs Bh ue BB. ce oe 40 34 
Geo Tovey .....eseeeeeeeeees -. 6s ee Oe 36 25 
DT FOROS cccccccccecceqecsceses o ae <6. ‘en. 08. ws 25 19 
BE WE BIR once ees cccssneseas ee See 35 18 
EP ERNOD. ows ndocvcscese sense ‘ oan ae 06 35 18 
RO a : ce se ee 35 17 
OO re ee 5 c” es co we 25 12 
Be BEM aNaskthcwnensiconveees 5 5 a ae 

Distance, yards: 28 28 21 21 

Events: — 3 23 8 Shot . 

Live Birds: 10 10 7 10 at. Killed. 
J Jones. sae 6 4 4 10 37 20 
a ee ae ern » 2 27 22 
Maux i eae een eeeoenlee so OR: ae Oe oe 7 19 
B Wheany .......  w wee oe 27 21 
T R Goodman jeune’ OR nar oe 20 16 
WW BE KeiSte 2. covccecsvesee a a 20 15 
Geo. “Tovey .cccccescees . ss 20 13 
i. PP’. ccesnaevap een ve ee 17 14 
ER. cankbsdpweewaesaw S at of 10 6 
IN et eae i ews 10 3 
BEMEGME. osckcesesesecns 8 ; 10 8 
ORs cockence Tt pa 10 7 
Trometter 10 8 
SEG. cnchcvegesess san soves¥ons wewh es Dries 10 6 
Chamberlin .....csscccccssesevvccves 3 . 10 3 
J W Richie... .........ceeeeeeeeeeeees 6 7 6 

Trap at Fulton. 
Furtrox, N. Y., Sept. 25.—The tournament held in conjunction 


with the fair attracted constant interest. There were many skilful 
Lewis, of Fulton, broke 20 straight. Mr. B. D. 
Mr. Clark, of Rochester, 
The scores: 


shooters present. 
Nobles, of Olean, was high average. 
won the Hunter Arms Co. medal. 





Events: cana 8 8 7 8 8 2B 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 16 20 15 
Mobiles .cvcvcccsccccsesccee 14 18 15 16 11 19 13 17 15 18 18 
On 11 19 12 15 14 17 1417 12 «17: 
SE. 0.5 ce ack'ssvansencns 11 18 12 16 10 13 13 13 1k 1 10 
ec. cu ccenntnsebnieeeees 10 14 11 15 8 15 13 18 13 44 8 
Moshier .. 2 BH MB 6 B SB oe oc os ce 
TNOME  cocvervevncneves nbwRMNBUBKR-AUuwW Ss YL 
Mayhew 14 16 13 18 13 15 12 16 14 16 ll 
Le Fever 30 35 21 BB UB OS oe oe oe oe 
Wheeler BBbBb1UBR LR Bb LB 








Harrison 9283 SRMDUnNW0OHn UU 
Cottle 11 18 12 18 138 146 122 4 13 «16 2 
PE sepses 71 10W 6 sv rtTtRP 

Steves a i ee nied: tae 
Knapp nas 14 13 14 14 10 16 «13«15«12~« 1 Ot 
R Hunter ... 12 17 11 18 13 15 (9 144 14 1 10 
AMER ...ms0s 12 13 12 14 12 138 13 16 «13 «14 «7 
ae 1016 11 10 9 16 10 1: 9 1 14 
Chapman 10 15 10 15 12 4 = 9a a 
Hobbie 1417 14418 2 17 2 MM O16 I 
Lewis 13 15 13:17 144 «16 10: 166 4 OD 
Morarity 82. 9-I-D Be FT 6 
BR. ockabgnsedoacs seaneees sR Bs TS TRS SS 
Burnett Fave scensehpeo ues wwbeuys gw gsHBLEB.. 
Killick er © ee ee Fe MS >a 
T Hunter ‘ . 2b DM 2 DW Bb DW B Se 
OS ehbeee ba huae : _ + ; = Se 
N MES. cds asesthens oe 7 ‘“ i 
ra. Be ea 
Se) 

a wee a 

. a 
. BSB 
ee Se ae, a ee 


WESTERN TRAP. 
Garfield Gun Club, 

Curcaco, Iil., Oct. 3.—The following scores were made to-day 
on our. grounds on the occasion of the third trophy shoot of the 
fourth series. 

Dr. Meek won Class A trophy on a score of 22. Snyder Class B 
on 17 and Chesterman Class C on 10. 

In the cup shoot, which immediately followed, Dr. Meek was 
again the lucky man, winning the cup on 23 out of 25, thrown as 
15 singles and 5 pairs. 

The day was a very unpleasant and unfavorable one for target 
shooting, as a strong and gusty head wind blew directly in the 
shooters’ faces, and so disturbed the flight of the targets as to 
make good scores almost impossible. 

Trophy shoot: 













MED. SrcnGenteanrysdbéoveusescowesiccee 0111101010111011111111111—20 
it Se cicsdhinakubaedsunteersentenecsl 1111111100011111111111111—22 
EEE. busvdonnetbbc sci cesessetenscubvoes 1010110011110111111001110—17 
i, I. santceterubeekoentiesiseanall 0000101111010011101111001—14 
ST Vin céapavederaponssnsveiesseononred 1411100011110111111101011—17 
ee ccecvecsocsensecoocces 1011011111100110100100111—16 
Stimile ... 


- -1410000110101111110111110—17 
+ -1011111111110100011111111—21 
wsecceseccrcccserescusosonccosecese 0001010101110010000010100— 9 


H Wolff . 
Parker 


W S Birkland 0011000101001010000110000— 8 
SOP EES cconscenssccsees 0011000000110001010010010— 8 
DET | is scuisbsuvevaoense 1110111111010111111110101—20 
DE ‘cthsewnebshaeseencet aennee - -0110011111110111011001110—17 
EN achpsndwecwnscnnvessdeasescaan 1111010001000001100001100—10 
Cup shoot, 15 singles, 5 pairs: 
DET. sclecstensabsaensacceenste 11111101111011 = 11:11:10 10 11—21 
ELMER  wascceenecnsunese<os - -111111111119.111 11 11 10 10 11—23 
DE scrsuensussscenaineue --100101000101100 10 10 10 10 10—11 
eee . -010110011000110 10 10 10 11 10—13 
ES “ahcngeenabsncstentsoet .»-110131111111110 11 11 10 10 11—20 
iD cinepgbebbncssavne ---001110111011100 = 11:10 10 13 10—16 
OS See ..-111101101111110 11 11 10 10 11—20 
a  thwesoussves ---000001101001111 10 11 11 11 01—15 
ET  tdepeceiguainad -- -101101111110011 10 01 11 10 011-16 
Pe I, | kousseshosconswaen 011101010111011 +=: 10 01 00 11 10—15 
it  octiieeisskeanseounee 000100010011000 sbi Sok ae 
DE: chesencnbatessucecetoesed 111011101110141 11 00 11 11 10—19 
DS ‘cosecheesbecsevcausvevi 111100101000111 01 10 10 00 10—13 
IL, sie cugusestsénsapsantl 010100000000110 §= 00:00 11 00 10—-7 
Swweepstakes: 
Events: 23465 Events: 12346 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 
Thomas Bisa a. 6886... 
Dr Meek . De Oe Oe NE: wciecccccccs 66788 
cence Sree £2 eee 2 
45 9 5 Dr Birkland ........ oe ie 
ee eee 9497 
SD ED vesccse 0s 7 510 6 
OS DD POUR 3 cccces cs 0 7124 
266 4 


WNishoyne Gun Club. 


West Orange, N. J., Oct. 3—Mr. Abram Mosler was the most 
successful contestant at the shoot of the Nishoyne Gun Club 
to-day. He broke 24 out of 25 in the prize event. Mr. M. R. 
Baldwin was second with 23, Mr. John Jacobs 22. The other 
events were: 

Ten targets: 
Miller 7. 


Ten targets: Mosler 9, Dr. ‘Wakeley 7, Miller 7, John Jacobs 6. 
Fifteen targets: Mosler 15, M. R. Baldwin 12, Miller 12. 


Dr. George A. Wakeley 8, A. Mosley 8, F. J. 








Answers to Correspondents. 


—_@—_- 
No notice taken of anonymous communications. 





Law, Rochester, N. Y.—The New York open deer season is from 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 15, inclusive, but the law on possession reads: 
“Wild deer or venison shall not be sold or possessed from the 
2ist of November to Aug. 31, inclusive. The sale or possession 
thereof from the 16th to 2lst of November shall be presumptive 
evidence that same was unlawfully taken.” The first part of 
Article IV. would indicate that one has until the 21st to get deer 
or venison home. Now the point is this: If one leaves the 
woods on the 15th, can a deer or venison be shipped from a 
railroad point on the 16th, provided it reaches destination before 
the 2lst (owner to accompany same of course, as per the law)? 
Ans. Yes, it is lawful from Nov. 16 to Nov. 20 to have in 
possession, or may transport venison or parts of deer, provided 
the game was lawfully killed in the open season. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Thirty-six years of continuous success. Just think what that 
means. How many that were doing business thirty-six years ago 
are even in existence to-day? Very, very few. n this age of 
development and fierce competition, a concern must do business 
right, treat its customers right and sell what is right, to even hold 
its own, much less advance. By selling absolutely pure whiskey, 
direct from our own distillery to the consumer, saving him the 
enormous profits of the dealers, and carrying out to the letter 
every statement or offer we make, thereby creating a-confidence 
with our over a quarter of a million satisfied customers that 
cannot be broken. Read our offer elsewhere in this paper. The 
Hayner Distilling Company. 





The Lefever Arms Company, Syracuse, N. Y., informs us as 
follows, concerning the success of the Lefever gun: Aug. 30, 
silver cup contest between Kalamazoo, Mich., and Battle Creek 

un club, for medal emblematic of championship of central 

ichigan. High amateur average at the Michigan State shoot, 
held Aug. 18, 19 and 20. High amateur average at the Nachi- 
toches, ., shoot, held Sept. 11 and 12, breaking 99 out of 100, 
making three consecutive runs of 50 straight. igh average at 
Davenport, Ia., Aug. 4, 5 and 6—539 out of 570, 944% per cent. 





The beautiful English Hotel cup, which was donated by the 
English Hotel Co., to be shot for in competition at the three- 
days’ shooting tournament of the Indianapolis, Ind., Gun_ Club, 
held Sept. 22, 23, and 24, was won by Geo. Roll, of Blue Island, 
Ill., who was obliged to shoot off two ties in order to obtain it. 
Mr. W. R. Crosby won high average for the three days, and Mr. 
H. C. Hirschy won second high average. Mr. C Powers 
and Mr. C. O. Le Compte won first and second amateur aver- 
ages respectively. All shot Winchester factory loaded shells. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Comuany informs us as follows: 
“Mr. S. M. Van Allen, of Jamaica, N. Y., May 20, 1903, broke 
99% out of 1,000 flyi — in one* hour and thirty-five minutes, 
at 30 feet, with 2 caliber rifle, using the famous U. M. C. 
.22 short smokeless. This is the world’s record.” 


New Advertisements. 
The v beautiful cut showing the advertisement of Messrs. 
Cousens Pratt, the Boston sail makers, can hardly fail to at- 


tract the attention of the readers who.scan our advertising col- 
umns. Messrs. Cousens & Pratt are well known to yachtsmen as 
particularly skillful and satisfactory makers of sails, and their 

uct has borne to victory many a successful vessel. The 
ee Tdas an way camp Messrs. Cousens & Pratt 
invite a from those who are building, or who cop- 
template building or refitting, yachts this winter. 








